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This is a new series of school readers having a distinct educative purpose and 


: value, and embodying the results of recent progress in the methods of teaching 
reading in the best schools of our country. 


Primer: Preliminary Work in Reading. 66 pp. . . . . . Intro. Price, 18 
First Reader: First Steps in Reading. 112 pp .... “ 6s 24 
Second Reader: Progressive Readings in Nature. 160 pp. “ “s .36 
Third Reader: How to Read with Open Eyes. 224 pp. es “ 48 
Fourth Reader: Wonderful Things Around Us, 368 pp. es .60 


Fifth Reader: Advanced Readings in Geography, Histo 
Science, and Literature, . . . 


ry, ; Ready Nov. 15. 





“ Such are the variety and character of the 
reading matter in these books that they contain 
a cemmon school education in themselves. Nat- 
ural history, geography, science, civics, biography, 
and literature, are all included in the 1350 or 
more pages of the series.”— /ntelligence (Chicago, 
Lll., Oct. 15, 1890). 


“Miss Todd has hit upon a happy, original 
idea of inculcating a knowledge of nature and of 
nature’s laws, along with instruction in reading.” 
—Aurora Beacon (Aurora, Jil.) 

“The FourTH READER is particularly rich in 
valuable information.”— Wm. P. Lunt, Sec’y of 
School Committee, Newburyport, Mass. ; 


Copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT 


& CO., Publishers, 


CHICACO: BosTON : NEW YORK: 
122 Wabash Av. 6 Hancock Av. 740 Broadway. 


The Best Textbook on Mental Arithmetic Published. 
A ‘Permanent Classic of Numerical Analysis. 


This beautiful treatise on the analysis of numbers can be successfully used with any 
Arithmetical Series, and is especially desirable with those not having a book on 


this very important part of Arithmetic. 


' . H > 
Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetic bs: !stsly,eex sdoptea 


States of Delaware, Oregon, and Washington. 

It is cherished from Maine to Washington, and is everywhere hailed with delight 
and enthusiasm by earnest and intelligent teachers, as the harbinger of a new and bet- 
ter era in arithmetical instruction. 

Thousands of teachers, through the ‘‘ New Normal Mental” have incited new life, 
increased devotion, and stronger work in their schools. 

It has accomplished results by its analytical methods and rational processes which 
could neither be realized nor hoped for, by means of other methods. Its examples, 
analyses, and treatment are such as to give a quickeniog impulse and disciplinary power 
to the mind. It opens and smooths the rugged way to Written Arithmetic and induces 
mental grasp in all studies. 

We solicit a comparison of the several books of Dr. Brooks’s Normal Series of 
Mathematics with similar books. Abundant positive testimony, ajwidespread, growing 
and persistent popularity, and an increasing sale have established beyond doubt, the 
fact that Dr. Brooks's Normal Series contain educational and practical features of un- 
usual and superior merit. 


For introduction circulars, etc., address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Publishers of the Normal Series of Schoel Books; 
Pref. Judson P. Welsh’s New Practical English Grammar ; 





New Series of Pelton’s Outline Maps, etc. 








has been under the same editor and proprietor from the beginning. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN sno NEW YORK STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Established 1874. 16 Pages, 10x12. $1.00 a Year. 


The ScHooL BULLETIN is one of the five oldest educational journals in America, and In the feature of educational news it has never had arrival. Its chronicles of what has 
It is not filled with happened in the schools of New York during the past seventeen years are unmatched in 


‘*methods’’ and other spoon-food for young teachers who want their ideas ready-made, educational literature, and it has taken note of whatever has happened in other States that 

but appeals to superintendents, principals, and assistant-teachers who regard their work as | involved general principles. The foll.wing are among recent expressions of opinions that 
PARIS, 1889. a vocation and who want to look upon it broadly and comprehensively. the BULLETIN and its editor have elicited. 

| ‘In sending my renewal of subscription to the BULLETIN, I desire to; ‘ Permit me to add a word of commendation and appreciationfor, ‘Am delighted with your article on * Homely Teachers.’ It is not 


of expression.””—Supt, JOHN H. CLARK, Flushing, N. 


express the great pleasure which I have enjoyed in reading some 
recent articles from your pep, especially the review of Miss Willard’s 
book, and the description of the recent meeting of the National Asso 
ciation. They both show your remarkable power of analysis and felicity 





G. RYAN, Principal, High Sc 
Y,, Sept. 6, 1890 | 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, - - 


Specimen copy sent free to any address. 


the articles which have recently appeared in the BULLETIN over your only bright, but beams with wisdom. It is the wisest of the wise things 
name. Their worth is all the more noticeable when compared with the you have ever written. Please send me a dozen copies of the BULLE- 
trash that appears in so many of our educational papers.”"—GEORGE TIN. I want the Oneonta pupils to stand hieh when examined under 

heal Leavenworth, Kan., Sept. 15, 1890. your form.”—JAMES M_ MILNE. PH D., Principal Oneonta Normal, 


|and President of New York State Teachers’ Ass'n, October 2, 1990. 


- - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





For Primary Schools. 


Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


Price 25 cents. 


This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade hitherto pub- 
lished, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements of primary schools. 
Published this season, 


it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent places and the 


publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most encouraging testimonials as to its 


By FRANCIS W. COGSWELL, ‘merits as a text-book 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 











A VOICE FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


“I received a box of pencils from your firm the other day ; 
For this timely gift and welcome, sirs, accept my thanks I pray. 
Did you know the sad September, when the summer waxes late 
And the teacher’s wallet reaches its very thinnest state, 
When the car-fare is a burden and the pencil is a stub, 
And the necessary nickel,—where to get it, that’s the rub! 
Whatsoever motive prompted, I am certain that I ought 

To express my satisfaction in your very generous thought ; 
And I'll tell my pupils, ‘Children, when you write your billydoos, janet Cie, % i. 
I assure you Dixon’s Pencils are the ones that you should use. 


"“M. 2." 


x xX x x xX x x x x 


So sings a Cleveland school teacher, and so sing ail 
who use Dixon’s “ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
Journal of Education and send 16 cents in stamps 
for samples worth double the money, to the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linitea, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and tn- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. 












CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, AND ECONOMY 
Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 
THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, 


105 MIppLE Sv., PORTLAND, ME 
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FOR SALE BY = s -} 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. \© Hy 


SEARS BLDG, Boston, MAss. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 
Hfunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 te $500 each. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 


‘ifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
3 ~Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 














wf , "CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOS@#PHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and PUR 
CHEMICAL 
apparatus.  UIEMICALS. 





Send for list. ’ ——— 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 








STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacher Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER CO. 


Auburn, New York. 





The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


JOSEPH Git LOWES 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 





ANDREWS MFG COMPANY 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, & 


Piain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 











| ESTE) 
Y ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Street, 
SOSTon, MASs, 

















CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- | 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. | 


MENEELY & CO., | Established | 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. | 


Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 
R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
te Send for circular. 


Shipman Stylographic Pen. 


Specially recommended to teachers. Writes the 
minute it touches the pa Price, $1 00 by mail. 





Manufacture Superior 


TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 


SoRGE oe. BELLS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catal sent 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciaciuaati, @ =| Circulars free. R. P. KELLY, Waterford, N.Y. 





The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the rea] 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsw 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior merits of this medicine.’ — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine | 
ever used.’”’—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.’’— Mrs. 
B. 0. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa-* 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”’— A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


eld by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
W ARE now prepared 
to offer SPECIAL 
inducements to Teachers 
who will work up a Club 
of 5 new subscribers to 
the Journal of Education. 
Write at once to 
Subscription Dept. 
New England Pub. Co., 


3 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 














Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 


An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and a 
Knowledge in one; 40 volumes; over 25,000 


ALES ; 


Cyclopedia of Universal 


over 4,000 illustrations. 


Cloth binding, per volume, 75 cents, per set, $30.00; half-Morocco, per volume, $1 .OO, 


per set, $40.00. Specimen pages free; sample volume returnable, 
CRITICS SAY: 


** Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate, Pittsburg. 
**Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. 


“The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- te 


tion as every family ought to have at hand.”’—The Standard, Chicago. 

m cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the lent.” 
reading public, who will find in its pages, in Compact form just a i 
mation thes need."’— Messenger, Philadelphia ' on 


and money refunded. 


| CUSTOMERS SAY: 


‘‘ 1 think it is a grand work, and seldom, if ever, have occasion 
to refer to it without finding what I want.’—F. J. C. ScHNEIDER, Rio de 


‘‘ It is a continual surprise to me that a work of its scope and 
excellence could be published at such a low price. It is more than excel 
—Harry G. Srric, City of Mexico. 


‘It is very neat, the form convenient for use, firmly bound, of 


‘** The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all knowledge large, clear type, the contents of just that general character which the 


are thoroughly gleaned. 

are given, and a vast amount of information is containe ; 
pa on : : «din asm se," 

—Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio all space. 


T ies ar opular reader requires—comprehensive, accur -ompact,’’—PROF. 
The topies are ably treated, many illustrations Raear N. Day, LL.D., Yale Golnen. : oh CEE 


‘In a library in the collection of which I have been engaged 


more than 40 years, I esteem no book more highly than ‘Alden’s Manifold 


‘*Its handsome type, numerous illustrati 
s hand: ype, ations, handy form, neat Cyc ia.” 
substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing; which brings pes pe 
within such convenient limits such a vast amount of knowledge so well | 


adapted to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a deligt " e 
Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago ene (0 stadente."— | practical life shall have 


From its pages, I have been able to find an answer, appropri 
ate and clear, to every question that needed it, and when I shall receive the 
final volume I shall feel that access to all the necessary information for my 
been placed within my reach.’"—James L. Minor, 
formerly Searetary of State 


, and Librarian of Missouri. 


a further payment of $26.00 in 1° 


4. cash and 
rea er . monthly installments of $2.00 each will secure 
tmmediate delivery of the volumes now 


ready in cloth binding, the remaining voliumes being delivered at inter- 


vals averaging less than one month, all within the year 1891 : or a first payment of $7.50 
. ’ - J « oe 


will secure the same in half-Morocco binding. 


CATALOGUE, 96 pages, 


xr cenalen iowter ems’ JOHN B, Alden, Publisher, 


and the 7.3 installments of $2.50 eacit 


Order émmediately, as this offer is made subject to withdrawal without notice. 


New York, 393 Pearl Street, 
CHICAGO, 242 Wabash Avenue, 
ATLAaNTa, 71 Whitehal] Street. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL ] 
A SABBATH ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY EMMA 


Naught save wide reach of earth and sky 
About us meets the wondering eye! 

It seems indeed a day of rest, 

In Nature’s characters expressed. 

A Sabbath calm rests o’er the land, 

By yonder straight horizon spanned. 

We’ ve left behind the cares of life,— 

Its business, mayhap struggles, strife, — 
And, though we know that mountains rise 
Before us, even to the skies, 

That, with the week, its cares again 
Shall set upon the sons of men, 

That thought makes not a pulse to thrill. 
We seem to hear the ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ 
In every breeze that, through the calm, 
Sweeps like a softly murmured psalm. 
Bright blossoms lift a reverent eye 
Toward the cloudless azare sky, 

While grasses, stirred by breath of air, 
Bend lowly, as to breathe a prayer. 

O’er all these plains, horizon spanned, 
Fresh from the great All- Father's hand, 
Are lessons, he who runs may read ; 
Unwritten sermons, all should heed, 

Of God’s untiring love and care, 

That watches o’er the bloseoms fair, 
And sends the shower and sunebioe bright, 
To nooks far hidden from man’s sight. 
We almost hear the anthems swell, 

We listen for the vesper bell, 

Until the benedictions fall, 

With twilight curtains over all, 

And evening adds a soft ‘‘ Amer,” 

Ere darkness shrouds the world again. 


SHAW. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 





Dr. Tuomas M. Bauuiiet, Springfield: Lectures on 


feelings do not cultivate those feelings. 

Strate Supt. Henry Sasin, Jowa: The whole boy 
‘will, not stay in school, unless he tind there the whole 
teacher. 

Pres. G. Stantey Harv: The chasm in our educa- 
tional literature between the higher and the lower schools 
is almost complete. 

A. Vesstot, Inspector-General of Primary Instrue- 
tion, Paris, France: Moral instruction needs more mor- 
ality than knowledge. 

Pres. E. H. Capen, Tufts College: There is no worse 
evil in the schools than a teacher whose pupils tread upon 
the heels of his knowledge. 

Supr. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Ark. : Properly 
trained wills mean properly developed character, the 
prime aim of the teacher’s work. 

Srate Supt. A. S. Drapver, New York: The right 
standard should require as careful preparation for teach- 
ing as is required of candidates for medicine, divinity, or 
law. 

Supr. J. M. Berkey, Berlin, Pa.: We need the in- 
fluence of leadership and the inspiration of recognized 
effort, the encouragement, help, and stimulus of asso- 
ciation. 

Boston Journal; That method of instruction which is 
based upon the enthusiasm of the teacher and the crea- 
tion of enthusiasm in the student is the only system worth 
cultivation. 


Supr. T. H. Day, Pittsfield, Mass.: Children are 
merciless critics, and the teacher who is not thoroughly 
well bred in manner and conversation will soon lose the 
respect of her school. 


F. Louis Sotpan, St. Louis Normal School: The 
study of foreign languages forms such an important 
means of general language training that it should have a 
place in every normal school. 


Mary E. Biuancuarp, Director of Music, Newport, 
hk. I. : Sight reading in music leads to a development of 
the perceptive organs that are brought into play wherever 
related ideas need to be quickly recognized. 


H. H. Morean, St. Louis, Mo.: If the community 
desires rational teaching for the young, it must insist that 
the teacher be alike qualified and willing to do everything 
that can be done for the pupil during the school life. 


Surr. Wn. E. AnpEerson, Milwaukee: The grammar 
school graduate should be able to read a newspaper edi- 
torial, a magazine article, a poem, a popular lecture, and 
give it such expression as will evince his comprehension 
of the author’s thought. 


Super. L. W. Day, Cleveland, Ohio: President Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association: The true principles of edu- 
cation are as immutable as the foundations of right and 
wrong, but the methods by which these principles are 
applied do change with time and circumstances. 





HOW CAN A TEACHER BECOME MASTER 
OF HIS BUSINESS? * 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Every man is either master of his business or a slave 
to it. If a slave to it, the work is drudgery. The con- 
sciousness of mastery relieves routine of its monotony and 
stimulates to new effort. Mastery is to be distinguished 
from the mere knowledge of technique. Its essential 
quality is the power to form and to realize ideals. Mas- 
tery is attained through the combined influence of nature, 
studies, and experience. Nature must supply some in- 
stincts and aptitudes, but teaching is a business to be 
learned. 

Mastery necessitates the knowledge by the teacher of six 
things: (1) What teachingin general is; (2) what the par- 
ticular business of his school or grade is; (3) what relation 
his part holds to the parts above and below him; (4) the 
best methods ; (5) the best means; (6) the material he 
has to work on. To know what teaching is, one must 
know what education is, and what the work of the school 
in education is. It is necessary to guard against thinking 
that schooling is the whole of education, and that learning 
is all of schooling. 

To know what education is, and what teaching is, we 
must study a child, in process of becoming a man,—his 
future relations, with the consequent possibilities and 
needs ; the influences which go to educate him outside of 
school, and the work of the school to codperate with or 
counteract these ; the sphere of the teacher in the school. 
What can a teacher do to help and not hinder a child in 
the process of becoming a perfect man?’ All great edu- 
cational questions are to be solved in the light of this 
study. 

In learning what his special business is, the teacher 
must know what a course of study is, the relation of its 
parts, and his own part in it; the principles of school or- 
ganization, and especially the difference between element- 
ary and scientific knowledge. In studying methods the 
teacher should embrace the history of education, where 
philosophy teaches by example, and he should distinguish 
between methods and devices. ‘The means to be studied, 
their use and abuse, include textbooks, apparatus, cabi- 





* Abstract of paper read at the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 


nets, recitations, reviews, examinations, marking systeme, 
prizes. 

The teacher must know the children whom he has to 
teach, as individuals, their peculiar qualities and peculiar 
needs in education; their tendencies, predilections, out- 
side influences, physical, mental, and moral constitution. 
To see the individual in the mass, and to teach each while 
teaching all, is the mark of the master. 

The special studies by which the teacher comes to know 
his business run along four lines,—physiology and psy- 
chology, the science and art of teaching, school organiza- 
Wise 
men have been thinking and writing along these lines for 
By such study the teacher comes to a knowl- 


tion and government, and the history of education. 


centuries. 
edge of principles, learns how to work and why to work 
80; he breaks his tether, gets outside of himself, acquires 
breadth, makes the acquaintance of his predecessors 
through the centuries, realizes that he is “heir of all 
the ages.” 

Beside this strictly professional study, the reading of 
biography enriches the teacher with material for profes- 
sional culture. By such reading we learn that education 
is not schooling alone, nor learning alone, but the whole 
process by which one comes from the helplessness and 
uselessness of infancy to the stature of a perfect man, 
* full summed in all his powers,” ready for life and all its 
demands. To all that nature has done, and all that he 
has acquired by study, the teacher must add the fruit of 
experience. Mastery is gained only in the schoolroom. 

The urgency for the profound professional study sug- 
gested lies in the absence of definite purpose which char- 
acterizes the work of many teachers, in the widespread 
criticism upon the schoolr, in the low estimate of teachers 
in literature,—impaled upon the pen of every satirist,—in 
the frequent sacrifice of the schools to social, political, 


and personal interests. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


ARNOLD, 


BY SARAH L. MINNEAPOLIs, 


“I wish,” my pen begins to write, and straightway 
there flashes across my thought the rhyme my child-lips 
used to repeat : 

‘*If wishes were horses, then beggars might ride ; 


If wishes were fishes, we'd have some fried ; 
If stones were gold watches, they’d hang by our side,’’ 


The hopelessness of the sentiment dampens my ardor 





somewhat, yet, nevertheless, J wish, 

That teachers who have taught would form a “ Lend a 
Hand” Society for the benefit of those who are just 
beginning to teach. The young teachers have so much 
to learn. Mamy of them have hard battles to fight, before 
the troublesome boys and untrained girls will submit to 
their experimental discipline. There are mistakes, oh so 
many, which they will doubtless make before they have 
learned, by doing, how to “ develop” and drill and review 
and to “ pass” a class triumphantly through the vortices 
of written examinations, There is the dreaded visit of 
committee or superintendent, the indignant mission of the 
irate parent, the invasion of visitors, before the school is 
in hand, the complex report, the many-paged register, the 
new course of study, the sewing, and paper-folding, and 
clay-modeling, with countless other bewildering things. 
What wonder that the beginner is sometimes at a loss in 
the midst of her many perplexities, and that mistakes and 
omissions are often the order of the day. What teacher 
can look back upon the days of her first teaching, and 
find no similar experience? Hardly one of us who has 
not won her knowledge and skill through much tribu- 
lation, as these young teachers are likely to win, if they 
win at all. The memory of our own beginnings should 
inspire us to lend a hand, to speak the encouraging 
word, explain the difficult problem, or make the timely 


suggestion. How else can we repay those who have 





helped us? 
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Why should this not be a point of honor among teach- 
ers? The medical student or young practitioner looks 
always for guidance and encouragement to the elder 
physician. He expects and finds counsel, aud often more 
material aid. For the sake of the profession as well as 
for the sake of humanity, this help is freely given. 
Why should not-all teachers do the same? The spirit of 
helpfulness should be abroad in our work. For the sake 
of making all teaching better in some measure, we should 
do all we can to help young teachers. For our own sakes, 
—because we would not withhold the help which it lies in 
our power to give,—and for the sake of the young friends 
who need us, let us lend a hand. Let us every one act 
as a self-appointed committee of one, to serve in this work 
to which we are truly “ called.” 

What could we not do for our pupils if we would utilize 
all the time lost in our schoolrooms? Time wasted in 
going and coming, in needless explanation, in work ill- 
adapted to the class, in superfluous or indefinite direc- 
tions, might be given to elementary science, to reading 
interesting books. or to helpful physical exercises. In a 
well-ordered room, Class B may pass to recitation while 
Class A take their seats, provided that definite directions 
have been given them for subsequent study at their desks. 
A few well-directed questions, that measure the pupil’s 
knowledge will prevent much useless explanation of facts 
already known, and will show how the work can best be 
fitted to the needs of the class. A little thought on the 
part of the teacher will prevent unnecessary repetition of 
work already known. Perhaps in no instance is this fore- 
thought more necessary than in the so-called “ develop- 
ment” of words. It is well for children to use in sen- 
tences words te which they are unaccustomed. But what 
is gained by having children who use the Second 
Reader, spend half the time of the reading period in 
making sentences to illustrate the use of words like house, 
rabbit, talk., ete.? Much time is often given to such 

exercises, under the mistaken impression that the words 
of the lesson must be thus used before the children can 
read well the page containing them. A few wise experi- 
ments would correct this impression, and lead to the avoid- 
ance of the error. Watch to see how you can save time 

To visit or not to visit, “that is the question” arising 
just now, when the generous and progressive board of 
education offers to all teachers who desire it a day for 
visiting schools. There are always some teachers who 
consider such visiting fruitless, and others who think it a 
bore, while many fail to find just what they need, although 
their search may be eager. 


For those who find nothing in the work of others to help/is plate glass and he sees the thing exactly as it is; again, 
them, little can be done. They have not reached the|it isa lens which magnifies through scientific or literary 
height where they might discover how little they know.|eyes the thing considered ; again, it is a Claude-Lorraine 
One of the ablest superintendents in the East said this| glass, bringing into view multitudes of things, giving him 
summer, “I learn something from every teacher I visit,)in a day what has required years of research on the part 
He had the true|of the author. No one book does everything for a man. 
We want to know what we want, and why we want it, 

For those who would learn, a few hints may be in order.|and whether or not it is available in this book. Read no 
If you know your own weak points, seek out a teacher|book for what it is, but for what you will be when you 
who is strong where you are weak. Ask your superintend-| have read it. 


even the youngest and weakest.” 
teacher's spirit. 


ent, your principal, or your friend who knows, where you 
should go. 


making personal criticism. 
second, and work for equal skill. 


ested. Be sure that you have reason for thinking the 
new method good before you experiment with it in your 
own schoolroom. And if you find that your problems 
occur in other schools, that other teachers stumble where 
you have failed, take heart. You are not alone in your 
endeavor. Others are fighting the same fight. If you 
see no sign of the problem or the obstacle, and the school 
moves without friction or disturbance, still take heart in 
your failures. If others have conquered, you can. 

The good that comes to you out of your visiting will 
depend largely upon yourself. If you have not had the 
day, ask for it; use it wisely, and see if it is not a means 


WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO READ.—(II) 


Plan to go when the school you wish to visit|of studying nature, but there is little studying of nature 
is in the best condition. Go not with a spirit of criticism, | that is intelligent or serviceable that has not at command 
bat with the humility of a truth-seeker. You may be/the results of others’ observation. It is practically im- 
helped by the mistakes, as well as by the skill of the] possible for one to read enjoyably Thoreau, Burroughs, 
teacher whose work you observe. Avoid the first, without} Bradford Torrey, or Edith M. Thomas, without seeing a 
Learn the secret of the/hundred-fold more in nature than the average lover of 
Do not copy the manner| nature sees who knows it not through books. Each year 
nor the method. Yours must grow to fit yourself and|every teacher should read or re-read some book like 
your class. But borrow all the enthusiasm and courage|Thoreau’s “ Walden” or “ Winter” ; John Burroughs’ 
you can find; rather, win it for you own. Talk with|* Pepacton,” “ Wake Robin,” “ Signs and Seasons,” or 
teachers about the subjects in which they are most inter-|‘‘ Indoor Studies’; Susan Fennimore Cooper’s “ Rural 


Opera Glass”’ ; Baumbach’s “ Summer Legends ” ; Brad- 
ford Torrey’s “ Birds in the Bush,” or Mary A. Bam- 
ford’s ‘‘ Up and Down the Brooks.” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


rather as a scholarly man. 
the best things. He needs reading that shall make him 
observant of nature and human nature ; that shall make 
him a thinker, at once independent and loyal ; that shall 
make him vigorous in his sympathies, and shall give him 
power to do and be. 
No one can become a great teacher through the study 
of methods or principles of teaching. Such a study 
merely helps one to begin a teaching career. One can 
only learn to be a great teacher through the best contact 
with the best minds in books. Of course, personal con- 
tact with great men would be better, but that is im- 
possible. 
No teacher can afford to go to a book for the book’s 
sake ; the book should be merely a glass through which 
he looks at the things beyond. In some cases the book 

















C. B. GrIvsBert, 


Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 





Much is said, in these days, of the superior advantage 


Hours”; Florence A. Merriam’s “ Birds Through an 


Such books should never be read asa matter of busi- 
ness, but rather in a meditative, dreamy way; as a pre- 
lude to something that is to follow or a vanishing 
line of activity shading off from more serious reading. 
Such reading is more like an introduction to one whom 
we always expect to know than to some noted personage 
whom we merely wish to say we have seen, and it should 


The teacher cannot afford to read as a teacher, but 
He needs a great variety of 


their general influence upon our thought and life, much 
as the Bible is read daily in devout homes. Even the 
busiest man needs to open one of these books every week 
of his life, in order to keep in tune with creative activities, 








AN EXPURGATED LONGFELLOW. 


BY 8. W. FOSS. 


[Of all the racy things said about the Brooklyn Longfellow epi- 
sode there has been nothing more yenuinely merry than the follow- 
ing, from the pen of S. W. Foss, which appears as a signed editorial 
in the Boston Globe of October 12. ] 

Some of the school committee of Brooklyn have begun 
an agitation which may result in an expurgated edition of 
Longfellow. It is strange that this matter has not been 
taken up before. That Longfellow led a wild and dis- 
orderly life is amply attested by his own admission. In 
one of his poems he states, without any limitation or any 
extenuating circumstances, that he 


“ Stood on the bridge at midnight.’’ 


He furthermore states, in the same poem, that he “ often”’ 
stood on the bridge at midnight. What sort of poetry 
could we expect from a poet who kept such late hours as 
this? A man who was frequently out till after 12 o’clock 
at night and who was so careless of the proprieties of life 
that he actually stood on the bridge, aimlessly loitering 
about, instead of hurrying home to his family, cannot be 
expected to write poetry that can be read promiscuously 
among the people in an unexpurgated form. 
The Brooklyn school committee have called attention 
to several objectionable passages in Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Building of the Ship.” But there are many other 
passages, equally objectionable, that should be expurgated 
at once. 
There is a very objectionable passage in Longfellow’s 
complete volume. It is this: 
I heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 
I saw her sable skirt all fringed with light, 
From the celestial walls. 
Of course this is scandalous; and we only qaote the 
offensive passage as an illustration of the depravity of the 
poet’s mind. But what more could be expected of a man 
who, according to his own confession, repeatedly stayed 
out until after midnight ? 
Here is another passage almost equally as bad : 
I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover blossoms in the the grass, 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 
This is simply dreadful; but here is another almost 
as bad: 
The moon was pallid, but not faint, 
And beantiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way, 
In hours of trial and dismay, 
As if she heard the voice of God,— 
Unharmed, with naked feet, she trod. 
This shameless, off-hand manner of talking about 
“naked feet” should be rebuked by absolute and imme- 
diate expurgation. 
But note the following passage, taken from the poem 
called “‘ The Lighthouse ” : 


It (the lighthouse) sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and sea sand with the kiss of peace. 
Of course it was very improper for the ocean to behave 
in this manner, but doubly improper for the poet to 80 
shamelessly chronicle the act. 
Here is another passage which should be ruthlessly cut 
out of Longfellow’s poems : 
Then fell a sudden shadow on the page, 
And lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 
He saw the Angel of Death before him stand 
Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 
That the poet, out of the innumerable number of ad- 
jectives that enrich the English language, should choose 
this word “naked” in preference to all others shows the 
sensuous character of his muse. He speaks, too, at least 
once, of the “naked” heavens, and several times of the 
“naked” woods. He also carelessly and indelicately 
alludes to ‘the bosom of the air.” 





never be like a presentation to one for whom we are to 





of growth. 


labor. These books are to be read in small sections for 


These instances (they might be multiplied indefinitely) 


;Show the urgent need of an expurgated edition of Long- 


fellow. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(X.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


ARITHMETIC—(MIDDLE GRADES). 


Asa rule not so many subjects or rules of arithmetic 
are studied as with us, the time of the recitation in 
middle and higher grades being given to reviews of prac- 
tical problems. Much mental work also, frequently by 
short processes, is done in these grades. In some schools 
I noticed that the teacher sought to review a subject or 
process from the beginning. These characteristics are 
illustrated by the following notes of the lessons. 

In the fourth year class of a Berlin gymnasium I saw 
some rapid mental work in reduction,—no books or slates 
in hands of pupils. The plan was to give questions like the 
following in a kind of series, and ask for volunteers to 
give answers,—no explanations : 


In 1 day how many hours ? 

In 3 days how many hours ? 

In 3 days and 10 hours how many hours ? 

In 8 days and 16 hours how many hours ? 

In 1 foot how many inches ? 

In 6 feet how many inches ? 

In 6 feet and 8 inches how many inches ? 

In 8 feet and 10 inches how many inches? ete., etc. 

In 48 hours how many days? 

In 50 hours how many days ? 

In 100 hours how many days ? 

Tn 200 hours how many days? ete. 

How much isa kilometer? [ Pupils give known dis- 
tances from the schoolhouse. | 

About how long would it take to walk slowly one kilo- 
meter? [Ans.: 15 minutes. } 

How long to walk 2 kilometers ? 

How long to walk 8 kilometers ? 

How long to walk 12 kilometers ? 

How many kilometers in a mile ? 
500 m.] 

How long would it take to walk 7 km. ? 

How long would it take to walk 500 m.? 

How long would it take to walk a mile ? 

How long would it take to walk 2 miles ? 

This work was continued until pupils show signs of 
weariness, then teacher places upon the blackboard the 
following problem in long division, thus : 

825643 : 78 

The teacher with crayon in hand performs the problem 
as indicated by the pupils. One after another pupil is 
called upon to recite while others listen. The words of 
explanation follow, the italicized figures only being placed 
upon the blackboard. The words expressing these num- 
bers being spoken with great emphasis : 

78 goes in 82 once. Once 78 is 78, and 4 is 82. 
Bring down 5. 78 goes into 48 no times. Bring 
down, 6. 78 goes into 456 five times. 5 x 8 is 40, and 
6 is 46. 5 & 7 is 35, and 4 is 39, and 6 is 45. Bring 
down 4. 78 goes into 664 eight times. 8 X 8 is 64, and 
0 is 64. 8 & 7 is 56, and G is 62, and Zis 66. Bring 
down 3. 78 goes into 403 five times. 5 x 8 is 40, and 
3 is 43. 5 & 7 is 35, and 4 is 39, and JZ is 40. 

The problem as it appeared on the board was as 
follows : 


[Ans.: 7 km. 


825643 : 78 = 10585 
456 
664 

403 
13 
Occasional mistakes were noted in this class as in all 
fourth year classes which had attempted to do too much 
in earlier grades. As a rvle as much ground is gone 
over in the first year of the gymnasium as in the first two 
or three years of the public or people’s schools. In fourth 
grades of the latter class in Berlin I saw much better 
work done than that above noted. In one school fifty or 
more problems like the following were performed rapidly 
and accurately during a recitation hour : 
In 3 days and 16 hours how many hours? 
In 12 feet and 6 inches how many inches ? 
In 200 hours how many days ? 





—_— ee ee 


to hold the interest of the pupils. He put the following 
upon the blackboard, rapidly questioning as he wrote : 














—144 
gross doz. units. 
12 —-——12—__— 
52 a 
— 30 
yrs. mos. wks. days. hrs. min. sec. 
—12-~—_4-~ --7-_ —-24-_ -__60__-_-60 ~ 


Teacher with pointer, pointing to years, said 4; then 
pointing to months said 8, and “ how many months ? ” 


Pupils by show of hands indicate when they have the 
answer. 

In the same class review problems like the following 
were performed mentally : 834 + 134. 

400 — 164:6 x 24 — 144 + 24. 

240 + 24. 6 x 24+ 12; ete. 

Although formal explanations do not as a rule seem 
to be required from pupils of middle and lower grades, 
analysis of problems in well-defined steps is often insisted 
upon in all grades. 

The following instance of work seen in a fourth-year 
grade of a Leipsic public school will illustrate what I 
mean : 

Question: 3 of 98 dozen ? 

Answer; | of 96 doz. 16 doz. | of 24 single ones 
= 4. } of 98 doz. = 16 doz. and 4. 

Ques. : 4 of 72 gross? 

Ans.: } of 40 gross = 10 gross. }of 32 gross = 8 
gross. 10 gross + 8 gross = 18 gross. 

Ques.: } of 74 gross? 

Ans.: 4 of 72 gross = 18 gross. } of 24 doz. = 6 
doz. .*. of 74 gross = 18 gross and 3 doz. 

Ques. : 4 of 120 days? 

Ans.: 4 of 80 ds. = 10 ds. 
of 120 ds. = 15 ds. 

Ques.: 4 of 123 days ? 

Ans.: 4 of 120 ds.—15ds. tofld.=3h. fof 
3ds.=3 X 3h.=Q9h. .«. 4 of 123 ds. = 15 ds. 9h. 

Decimals to two places were used in this class. 


of 40ds.—5ds. & 








TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS.* 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 

No one engaged in the work of the public schools can 
deny or ignore the importance of some special training 
for teachers. The comparison, or parallelism, however, 
so often drawn between the teacher's profession and that 
of law or medicine, is all at fault. The student of law is 
studying a new science with new facts, new methods and 
new rules; with the teacher's art every one is more o1 
less familiar, and the unlettered leader of his unruly set 
in the schoolroom has often a better working knowledge 
of psychology than his normal-trained teacher. 

But it still remains unquestioned that they who are to 
become teachers, guides, and instructors of youth should 
have some well-considered ideas of the aim of the sehool ; 
should know something of the recent history of education, 
so as not to laboriously travail with exploded methods and 
outgrown views. 

The study of Confucius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Milton, 
Hume, and Spencer will be of little benefit to a young 
teacher of small experience. These higher problems are 
for maturer minds, for leaders of thought, framers of 
systems and makers of laws, and not for those just enter- 
ing upon the work. 

We have our cadet system, a most useful, and, indeed, 
indispensable feature of our school work, by which the 
young holder of a certificate may observe and practice. 
under wise supervision, those methods of instruction and 
discipline prevalent in our schools. And I would wish no 
better practical training than that which our cadets receive 
in some of our schools. 

But with all their training they will fail of the highest 


students of books and of childhood ; not mere superficial 
students of methods, as devised by others, but seeking to 
learn of the laws of activity and growth, of acquisition 
and use; to become themselves broader and wiser and 
more familiar with literature, science, and art, not school- 
teachers, but cultured, reasonable men and women. 





A little device used by the teacher of this class helped 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY J. E. CRANE, POTSDAM, N. Y. 


SYSTEM FOR TEACHING NOTE SINGING. 


Music has long been considered an art, from the study 
of which only the musically gifted could expect to 
profit; and this probably accounts for the fact that meth- 
ods for teaching music have been little considered, even 
by those who have been engaged in the work. Those 
who are blessed with a talent for music have easily ab- 
sorbed its principles, and have reached eminence in the 
art by methods which neither they nor their teachers 
could have explained. 

So long as music was confined to the few whose inher- 
itance made the study a delightful pastime, the necessity 
for methodical teaching was not apparent. But when it 
was discovered to be of universal value, and even the un- 
musical were found to benefit by its influence, the question 
as to what plans of teaching were best was seen to be of 
gravest importance. In music, as in any other branch of 
study, the bright pupils will learn by any plan, in fact 
will gather knowledge under the most adverse circum- 
stances, while dull pupils need the most careful and sys- 
tematic training to develop their latent powers. So the 
test of a system is not in its success with the talented, but 
with those who find the subject difficult, with such as have 
few natural gifts to supply the place of instruction. Con- 
sequently when music becomes a subject for general in- 
troduction into the public schools, it arouses discussion 
from every quarter as to what system is best, and what 
plans of teaching have secured the best results. 

I have no hope of answering this question to the satis- 
faction of any one but myself, but since discussion on 
a subject arouses thought, and since it is only by careful 
attention and systematic effort, that great results are ac- 
complished, I certainly shall bring no harm to teachers 
who are already successful, and I may hope to show 
others some of the sources from which they may obtain 
help in this most interesting work. 

We find in the public schools of America two distinct 
notations used,—the staff and the tonic sol-fa. With the 
staff notation all who know anything of music are ac- 
quainted, but the tonic sol-fa notation, being of later 
origin, and still later introduction into this country, is less 
familiar. Without acknowledging the necessity for a 
new notation, we must admit that the tonic sol-fa system 
is of sufficient importance and merit to deserve attention 
from all teachers of school music. For if we do not 
adopt the notation, if the plans used in teaching it are 
better than our own, and applicable to the staff notation, 
there is no law nor custom which prevents our using 
them. 

The tonic sol-fa notation was originated in England 
under circumstances which have never existed in Amer- 
ica. Musie was taught in the schools by what is known 
as the fixed do system, but I doubt if it deserves the title 
system at all. Some teachers who have used the fixed 
do may have had a good method of their own, but [ have 
never heard of any thoroughly formulated plans connected 
with this use of the syllables. , 

As one readily sees, a fixed do is one which always re- 
mains in the same place, and the letter ¢ is the point to 
which the do has been fixed, the other syllables following 
in their regular order. So the scale of C is sung, begin- 
ning with do, the scale of D with re, the scale of 
E with mi, etc., thus making as many different arrange- 
ments of the syllables as there are letters, and ap- 
parently as many different scales. The syllables become 
names of absolute pitch, and those who use the fixed do 
speak of the key of mi, or the key of Ja flat, as we speak 
of the keys of e and a fiat. 

To this use of the syllables the teacher of voice-culture 
has no objections, for with him the only value of the syl- 
lables is that they serve as easy words for vocalization. 
The instrumentalist, also, sees no reason for moving the 


success unless they continue to be careful and loving/ do, for his pitch is ready made for him in the instrument 


he plays, and he needs no help in measuring the inter- 
vals of the scale. 

But the experience of the school music teacher is 
everywhere the same ; a means for measuring differences 
of pitch is a necessity for accurate singing. Without any 
such means (and the fixed do supplies none) the English 








* From his recently issued Report. 


* Copyright, 1890, 
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school teachers found but poor results from their work in | sixth years are reached, the reading and language lessons 
music, till one, Miss Glover, of Norwich, weary of repeated 'may be combined, in which case the order will be oral 


failures, made a plan of her own, and substituted for the and silent readiog, oral language, and lastly written lan- 
guage. By using several references, as suggested, the 


pupils will become, in a certain sense, full of the subject, 
and will talk or write with ease, especially when an out- 
line is made. At this point, a little emphasis will not be 
out of order. In the use of this course an outline should 
always be used ; this will help greatly in many ways : 
It will train the pupils to a methodical arrangement of 
their thoughts, and will aid them in remembering what 
they learn by their lessons; incidentally, it will teach 
them the important lesson of paragraphing also. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that children who 
have been taken through this course of reading and lan- 
guage will, when beginning the study of history by using 
a textbook, be prepared to understand, appreciate, and 
enjoy the subject. Besides having a body of knowledge, 
their historic sense and imagination will have been trained, 
and they will have been led to see that there are truths 
in the history of our country as beautiful and full of 
poetry to the youthful imagination as the most attractive 


complexities of the staff, with its notes and signatures, 
the initial letters of the syllables, and taught all scales as 
one by the use of this simple device. Instead of puzzling 
over the distance from re to fa on the staff, which by the 
fired do plan is a major third in the key of D, anda 
minor third in the key of C, her classes sang re when 7 
was placed upon the board, and fa when they saw the 
letter f. A device so simple and yet so complete for 
teaching the scale and its intervals, could scarely be im- 
agined ; and so thought the Rev. John Curwen, an En- 
glish clergyman, who had struggled for years with the 
prevailing methods of teaching music with most unsatis- 
factory results. 

With this idea of Miss Glover's for a foundation, he 
immediately set about formulating a system which, for 
definiteness of aim, logical order of arrangement, and 
completeness of instruction has never been surpassed in 
the realm of music teaching. So complete was it in all 
its details, that it has served as a mode! for many who 
reject its notation, and so simple and direct in its work- 
ings, that when once introduced in England, it soon be- 
came the popular system in the schools. 

Its advocates were naturally most enthusiastic, as the 
results obtained by its use were so mach in advance of 
anything ever gained by the old fixed do plans, and came 
to this country expecting to carry all before them. Bat 
here they found a different condition of things. Instead 
of the uawieldy fixed do, they found in general use the 
movable do. This they thought would be a reason for 
the more ready adoption of their system, but instead it 
proved an obstacle in their path. ‘“ For,” said the mov- 
able do teachers, ‘‘ we, too, have only one scale, our sylla 
bles serve as a means for measuring the intervals, and by 
proper preparatory exercises before introducing the staff, 
we find no difficulty in teaching children to read notes as 
readily as they read words. Why should we teach a new 
notation, when we reach these results with the old one 
which must eventually be taught in any case ’’ 

And so the controversy has gone on, and like all con- 


troversies, although often bitter and uapleasant, it has 
awakened interest in the subject, aroused teachers to put 
forth their best efforts for the success of their favorite 
system, and set in motion new ideas which have been of 
immense advantage to the work of music teaching in 
general. 

So let us give to the tonic sol-fa system the honor 
due, not only for its work for the cause of music in 
England, but for what it has done in this country, and 
let us not forget that reform is inevitable in all things 
Even though we look upon a new notation for music, as 
unnecessary, let not the seeds of truth from which it 
sprang, and which keep it alive escape our notice. 

For more definite instruction in tonic sol-fa, see “A 
Revolution in Music Teaching,’ Theo. F. Seward ; pub- 
lishers, Biglow & Main, New York and Chicago. 


READING “AND LANGUAGE LESSONS IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY.*—(1Z.) 





BY W. F. GORDY, HARTFORD. 

The following outline is not intended to be in any sense 
exhaustive or complete. It merely suggests what may be 
done by systematic work in reading and language lessons, 
preparatory to the more advanced textbook study of his- 
tory in the higher grammar grades. 

The topics are arranged in chronological order, and in- 
clude many of our prominent historical characters. The 
names of Henry Clay, Calhoun, and other distinguished 
men, are omitted, because books which farnish anything 
more than a reference to the political lives of these men, 
are not, as a rul», accessible ; for of course there is no 
thought of referring to political history here. In the 
lowest grades for which this work is planned, the third 
and fourth years of the school course, only simple stories 
are to be told, but these may be told in such a graphic 
way as to make the exercise a genuine recreation. Chil- 
dren all like stories, but they like them infinitely better if 
the stories are known to be true, When the fifth and 


{ 
¢ Reprinted from a report made to the school board of Connecticut 





stories of fairyland itself. 


on the character selected. 


Irving’s Colnmbus (passim). 


Ten Great Events (Chapter V.). 


pp. 236-246. 


Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 110-114. 
Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 30-54. 
8 —STORY OF THE MAYFLOWER 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 55-60. 
Dodge’s Stories of American Hiatory, pp. 18=25. 
Monroe's Story of Our Country, pp. 85-96. 
Barnes’ Primary History, pp. 42-15. 
Richardson's History of Oar Country, pp. 95-100). 
Old T.mes in the Colonies, pp. 117-126 


Ten Great Events, pp. 207-244 





Higgineon’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 68-70. 


The greater part of the references are such as may be 
used by the pupils themselves in their reading lessons, if 
the fifth year in the school course has been reached. 
few of the books referred to, however, such as Bryant’s 
History and Irving's Columbus, are for the use of teacb- 
ers only, as a larger preparation for the lesson to be given 


(I.,\—EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 
1.—INDIANS. 


Richardson’s History of Our Country, pp. 65-75. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 13-24. 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 25-27. 
Wright’s Children’s Stories in American History, pp. 24-26. 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American Independence, pp. 15-19 
The Making of Now England, pp. 184-186. 

2 —CoLUMBUS. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 32-39 
Richardson’s History of Oar Country, pp. 28-32 
Butterworth’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 30-36. 
Wright’s Children’s Stories in American History, Chapter V. 


Monroe’s Story of Oar Country, pp. 9-28 


Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. I.), pp. 27-71. 

3.—DeE Soro. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, pp. 121-140. 
Children's Stories in American History (Wright), Chapter X [II. 
Batterworth’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp 41-45. 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol. I ), pp. 36-38. 
Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. I ), pp. 84-86 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 31-36. 
Richardson’s History of Our Country, pp. 45-49 

4.—RALEIGH 
Monroe’s Story of Our Country, pp. 46—52. 
Wright’s Children's Stories in American History, pp 254-58. 
Richardson’s History of Oar Country, pp. 61-65. 
Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. I.), pp. 107-109. 

5.—LA SALLE. 
Wright’s Children’s Stories ia American History, pp. 322-330. 
Anderson’s P.pular History of United States, pp. 43-45, 
Richardson’s History of Our Country, pp. 155-157 

6.—HENRY Hupson. 

Higgiason’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 88-90. 
Sparks’ American Biography (Vol. X ), pp. 222-31, 294. 
Wright's Children’s Stories in American History, pp. 292-204 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, p. 399). 
Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. I[.), pp. 32-33. 


(II.)—COLONIZATION, 
7.—JOHN SMITH. 
Wright's Children’s Stories in American History, pp. 259-68 
Dodge’s Stories of American History, pp. 26-33 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol. I ), pp. 63-68. 
Monroe’s Story of Oar Country, pp. 55-67. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, 


The Making of New England, pp. 67-68. 

Gilman’s Historica) Readers (Vol. II.), pp. 12-21. 
¥.—Roeer WILLIAMs. 

Monroe’s Story of Our Country, pp. 99-104 


Old Times in the Colonies, pp. 187-190. 

Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. IL.), pp. 46—50. 

The Youth’s History of the United States (Vol. I.), pp. 102-10 
10.—WILLIAM PENN. 

Old Times in the Colonies, pp. 207-302. 

Dodge's Stories of American History, pp 46-51. 

Monroe’s Story of Our Country, pp. 114-123. 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp 101-\1\ 

Barnes’ Primary History, pp. 59-61. 

Richardson's History of Our Country, pp 122-125. 

Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. I[.), pp. 81-83, 89-92. 


THE TEACHER’S FAVORITES. 


BY E. 0. FIELD. 

I overheard some high school girls talking to-day, and 
it occurred to me that the gist of their conversation might 
be helpful to some teachers. 

Anna, Laura, and Ella are three girls who are in the 
first-year class of the high school. They retain enough 
of their girlishness to be delightfully unconscious, while 
prospective womanliness occasionally lends character to 
their judgment. 

Anna.—Isn’t it fan, Ella, to have Laura do all the re- 
citing in Mr. P’s elass ? 

Laura —It may be fun for you girls, but it is no fun 
for me. 

Ella.—Well, I don’t feel like laughing either way. 
It’s too bad. It isn’t fair to any of us, and I pity Mr. P. 

Anna.—Pity him! Blame him, I say! 

Ella.—No, he can’t help it. 

Anna.—I guess he don’t try. I have kept a record of 
the number he has called on in our class for three weeks, 
and there are three upon whom he has called every day ; 
three others upon whom he has called six times; and six 
upon whom he has called once each. 

Ella.—Well, have you seen how he looks when he 
calls upon any one, except his favored few, as you call 
them ? 

Anna.—Why, no, I'm sure I haven’t. I'm so sur- 
prised to have a new name called that I don't think of 
looking at him. How does he look ? 

Ella.—Why, he gets a name from somewhere, has it 
written on a piece of paper, reads it, and then looks over 
the room in blank amazement, wondering which of the 
twenty-four will rise, and he always accepts whatever 
they say and lets them sit down as quickly as possible. 
Then he says, “‘ Miss White,” and Laura rises, and such 
a look of comfort comes over his face. He thorouglily 
enjoys her recitation simply because he knows her. Then 
he turns to the other two girls whom he knows, and calls 
upon them, and if we had wit enough we might learn a 
great deal, for he teaches the lesson splendidly to the 
whole class through them. I think the man resolves, 
each day before the recitation begins, that he will have 
some new pupils recite, for he always brings a slip of 
paper with a name or two on it, but he never quite gets 
courage to call upon more than one of the new scholars. 

Laura.—Well, I’m entirely willing that someone else 
should do the reciting, though I know it is the best thing 
for me that ever happened. You say he calls on me be 
cause he knows me. He doesn’t know me at all: he 
never spoke to me outside the recitation-room, and I'm 
certainly not one of the best scholars; had I been, he 
never would have known it before he began to call on me. 
I was the first one in the class that he called upon to re 
cite. Kate and Lou were called upon the same day, and 
he has not missed either of us a day this term. 

Anna.—Y ou are no favorites. 

Laura.—We’'re not. 

Anna.—How do you account for the regularity of his 
ealling upon you ? 

Laura.—That is clear enough to me. He used to 
know father’s brother, and papa called upon him the day 
he arrived and said he was going to have a daughter 19 
his class. 

Anna.~ Then it’s your father that's the favorite. 

Laura.—I don’t think so. He simply knew before he 
eame to school that I was to be in his class. Ke 
Perkins is called on for no other reason than that le is 
“sweet on” a Miss Perkins. Kate went to his desk the 
first morning with a note from her mother, and he said, 
“Ah! Miss Perkins! I like that name.” Lou and ! 





wondered why he called on her after we studied out !! 
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he called on Kate and'me. You know Lou is a cheeky 
thing. She said she was bound to find out, aud she went 
to the desk and commenced. chatting with him. Then 
he gave himself away by saying, “ Do you know, Miss 
Carroll, that you remind me of the place where I spent 
my vacation this summer?” When she asked why, he 
said, “‘ Why, it was at Carroll, of course; and when I 
saw your father’s sign I went in and spoke with him, and 
he said he had a daughter who was to be in my class.”’ 

Ella.—Then you think the poor fellow calls on you 
simply because he knows your names. 

Laura —Of course I do. We girls have had lots of 
fun out of it They all say that he’s a first-class teacher, 
and as soon as he gets used to the class, other names will 
come easily, and then we shall take a back seat. I was 
talking with a last-term girl the other day, and she said 
that a few girls did all the reciting the first of last term 
and never recited afterward. 

Anna.—Goodness! Do you suppose, Ella, that you 
and I will have to do all the reciting by and by ? 

Ella.—I am afraid so. 

Anni —Well, isn’t it funny ! 

Ella.— Lots of funny things about teachers. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 

[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
disciplire, administration, methods of teaching, ete. , and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pan as freely as with the voice ?] 





45. Where will the National Educational Association 
meet in 18917 Is there any chance of its coming to 
Boston ? G. W. R. 

It will probably meet at Saratoga, possibly at Toronto. 
The.officers decide that they are bound by the vote of 
the directors at St. Paul, which made Saratoga their first 
choice and Toronto the second. The officers were au- 
thorized, to be sure, to select a place of meeting, but they 
interpret this to mean in case they cannot make satisfac- 
tory arrangements at either of the other places. Boston 
is every-way ready for next year, and would be pleased 
to entertain the Association. 





46. What Latin and Greek textbook would you rec 
ommend to a student who wishes to commence the study 


of those languages without a teacher. 
H. H. S., Canada. 


Almost any of the recently published ‘“readers”’ and 
‘grammars ” are specially adapted to such a course, but 
it is every-way better to be advised at every step. It will 
cost little to be a correspondent student with some expert 
who will tell you what and how much to read and omit if 
allthe books. R. L. Perkins of Pemberton Square, Boston, 
will, I think, direct your reading for a mere trifle, and 
will make your success certain and your progress rapid 
Write him for advice about books, at least. 





47. Is it wise to encourage children to make collec 
tions? If so, of what? S. E. W., Massachuseits. 

Whether or not it is wise depends upon circumstances. 
This is an age of “collections,” and nearly every 13 to 16 
year old boy will make a collection. A circular of in- 
quiry was sent to 227 Boston schoolboys of this age, and 
208 of them had made collections which they thought 
worth reporting. Of these, 144 had made two collee- 
tions ; 95 had made three; 28 four, and a few five or 
more. Postage stamps were the oftenest collected, coins 
next, then marbles, business cards, pictures, stones, ores, 
and minerals ; woods, leaves, and flowers; insects, eggs, 
and shells; imprints of local post offices; autographs, 
riddles, buttons, birds’ nests, stones, toadstools, peach 
stones, lists of names, ete. Some boys have collected 
thousands of marbles. This is the first “ craze,” stamps 
comes later, and coins still later. 

Every indication points to the fact that the making of 
a collection inspires thought, helps to a habit of classify- 
ing, keeps a boy from mischief, develops power of ob- 
servation, but above all it isa good thing to improve a 
letter-writing ability. The penmanship, spelling, and use 


48. Can you tell me anything of the movement known| 
as‘ The Reading Cirele for Current Topics” ? 
W. F. W., Vermont. 
There is great variety in the work planned and accom. 
plished in these circles. In some cases they are composed 
of five or eight persons grouped for the purpose of aiding 
each other in the study of the topics of the times. The 
news of the day is one feature, but an unimportant one. 
The tendency is more generally to study the great ques- 
tions before the country. There is a series of books issued 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York City, called the 
“Questions of the Day Serie:,” which is to be found 
complete in every public library, or can be purchased at 
a moderate price per volume. There are such circles or 
classes in each of the following places. In some cases 
they number as many as a hundred members. There 
are probably many other classes, but thi; list is sufficient 
to show the range of interest in the matter : 
New York City. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Elk Point, Dak. 
Kensington, Conn. 
York, Neb. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Havana, N. Y. 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Denver, Col. 
Newark, N. J. 


Chelsea, Mass. 
Aspen, Col. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Salem, Ind. 
Jackson, La 
Athens, Ga. 
Selim Grove, Pa. 
Union City, Ind. 
Fayette, Ia. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Hillgrove, O 
Bridgeton, N. J 
Bethel, Vc. 


A PREMIUM. 


We will give a copy of “ Recreation Queries in 
United States History” to any pupil of a subscriber of 
the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion who will send us the best 
series of sentences in which each of these words is used, 
with the greatest number of meanings or shades of mean- 
ing, and different grammatical uses. 

For illustration, “‘ We.” 

He is well. 

He did well. 


Well done good and faithful servant. 


The well is deep. 
The waters well up. 


Weil will it be for you, ete., ete. 

Make the most and best use of these words. 
WATER. Is LIGHT 

All the words pronouneed the same as ‘ right.” 


Threads and Thrums. 


Ociginal puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Tnrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa 


37. ENIGMATICAL CITIES [European } 

1. A preposition and domestic fowls; 2. A lady’suame; 3. Angry 
and to free from; 4. A measure and a road; 5 A sammer luxary; 
6 A vowel, a harbor, and an exclamation; 7 Roguish and a minis- 
tering spirit; 8. A stopper. 


38. Word PuzzLe. 
What English word naming a mark used in printing, and con- 
taining only five lettere, will spell eight words without transposition ? 





39. NUMERICAL ENI@MA. 

My whole is composed of 55 letters, is a q 1otation from Thomas 
a Kempis, and is excellent advice for all. 
My 50, 42, 53, 18, 45, 36, 24, 8 38, 7 is the science which treats 
of the organs and their functions in animals. 
My 50, 23, 17, 21 is a name given to the head. 
My 11, 48, 52, 15, 9, 40 belongs to the mouth. 
My 12, 4, 28. 5, 35 is the most important organ of the body. 
My 18, 11, 2, 49, 51, 47, 20 is a cavity in our bodies, designed 
for the reception and digestion of food. 
My 24, 14, 6, 1, 18 are the organs of respiration. 
My 46, 25, 18, 27 is a part of the face. 
My 16, 28, 26, 3) ie that part of the body with which we com- 
monly hold or use any instrument. 
My 22 27, 10, 3, 13, 39, 18, 18, 3 
specialized apparatus in animals for receiving irritation, originating 
action, and transmitting both. 
My 50, 83, 24. 49, 13, 87, 28, 34. 31 perteins to the lungs. 
My 8, 48 45, 44, 18 is @ blood vessel. 
My 29 and 44 are alike, and the same as my 24. 
My, 19 and 41 are alike, and d» not seem to bs used in naming 
the organs of the human body. 


|, 18, 35, 48, 49 is the entire, 


40, DECAPITATIONS. 
‘* Oh! there’s a mouse! ’’ jirsts Mary J ane, 





of language of these collectors is almost always good. 
Girls collect samples of ribbon, bows, flowers, aeaat 
patterns, poetry, pictures, menus, programs, pte, 


And jumps upon a chair ; 
And tho’ she is my sweetheart dear, 


She called for help and wanted us, 
In dish of next to drown 

The timid, frightened little thing, 
Before she could get down. 


We killed it with a broom at last; 
Then Mary Jane descended, 

And went about her usual work, — 
Her fears and fright were ended 


If I her excellent traits could tell,— 
(She’s pretty, neat, and nice), 
Paper in lasts would be required,— 

But she’s afraid of mice. 





41. CHARADE. 
A part of the face you'll find my j/irst, 
And when cold winter's blast 
Has made you shiver and feel quite nert,— 
You'll find a vowel lust. 
I trimmed my coat with the fur of my whole, 
In the wiater that is past. 


[Answers in three weeks 





ANSWERS FOR OCT 2. 
1. Boston, North Carolina, Rhode Island, St. Louis, Waitehall, 
Westchester, Chelsea, Fort Lee, Webster, Wabash, Flint, Viaton :— 
** Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
We shall be honest with each other.’’ 
2. Divi-divi. 
3. Cannon, gun, sword, shot, grape, canister, musket, shell. 
4. South-shout. 
5. 258 ) 965237 (3741 
7Ti4 


1912 
1806 





1063 
1082 
317 


2458 





5d 

6. Himalaya; Aconcagua; Chuqaibamba; Cotopaxi; Popoeate- 

petl; Vesuvius. 

7. Barbecue. 
8. B 9. 
BOA HUMOR 
BOARD IMAGE 
BOATMAN Logos 
ARMED DRESS 8 

DAD 
N 


CHILD 





ANSWERS FOR OCT. &) 
10. Sheridan, Sherman, Hood, Butler, MoCiellan, Ambrose E. 
Burnside, Fort Sumter, Antietam, Fort Fisher, Mobile, Ball’s 
Bloff, Chancellorsville, Five Forks, Winchester, Meade, Slidell, 


cotton :— 
** In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the satrife.’’ 


11. AbboT, GrotE, AbA, SemaC, SmitH, 
A gaesiz —Teacher. 


IrenE, ZilleR: 


12. c 13 SHADE 
LAD HAVEN 
LIBRA AVERT 
CABBAGE DERNE 
DRAPE ENTER 
AGE 
EK 


14. Ratherford B. Hayes, James Monroe, Franklio Pierce, John 
Tyler, Abrabam Lincoln, Benjamin Harrison. 
15 Capuchin. 


WOMAN’S INTUITION. 





An old gentleman over seventy, came into the city from bis farm, 
without his overcoat The day tarved chilly and he was obliged 
to forego his visit to the fair 

Toa friend who remonstrated with him for going away from 
home thus unprepared, he said: ‘'I thought it was going to be 
warm; my wife told me to take my overcoat, but I wouldn't. 
Wom sn have more sengs than men a iyway.”’ 

A travk admission . 

Women’s good sense ia said to come from intuition; may it not 
be said that they are more close observers of little things. One 
thing is certain, they are apt to strike the nail on the head, in all 
the ordinary problems of life, more frequently than the lords of 
creation. 

**According to Dr. Alice Bennet, who recently read a paper on 
Bright’s disease before the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, per- 
sons subject to bilious attacks and sick headaches, who have 
crawling sensations, like the fl »wing of water in the head, who are 
‘tired all the time’ and have unexplained attacks of sudden weak- 
ness, may well be suspected of dangerous tendencies in the direction 
of Bright’s disease.’’ 

The veteran newspaper correspondent, Joe Howard, of the New 
York Press, in noting this statement, suggests: ‘* Possibly Alice is 
correct in her diagnosis, but why doesn’t she give some idea of 
treatment ? I know a man who has been ‘tired all the time’ for 
ten years. Night before last ho took two doses of calomel, and 
yesterday he wished he hadn’t.”’ ; 

A proper answer is found in the following letter of Mre. Davis, 
wife of Rav. Wm. J Davis, of Buil, O., Jane 2ist, 1890 : 

‘I do not hesitate to say that I owe my life to Warner's Safe 
Cure. I had a constant hemorrhage from my kidueys for more 
than five months. ‘The physicians could do nothing forme. My 
husband spent hundreds of dollars and I was not relieved. I was 
under the care of the most eminent medical men in the State, The 
hemorrhage ceased before I had taken one bottle of the Safe 
Cure. I can safely and do cheerfylly recommend it to all who ara 





I'll tell the story fair, 


guff.rers of kidney troubles,”’ 
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BOSTON & C ian 60, OCT. 


Tue School Savings Bank will demand your attention 
in the near future. 


Tue public school ensign in Wisconsin is a small 


button, on which is a * little schoolhouse ”’ and a flag. 


WE regret exceedingly the woman's crusade in Chicago 
for compulsory Bible-reading in schools. It bodes no 


good to the school or the country. 


WHEN an Eastern school man goes West to supervise 
or teach, he needs to be wiser than a serpent or his critics 
There is an atmos- 
phere there that he is liable not to understand. 


will not be as harmless as doves. 


THERE seems to be some genuine concern lest educated 
men hereafter go without intelligent wives, because college- 
It certainly looks as though 
a man might be forced to look for something other than 


bred women do not marry. 


a cook or domestic manager or go without a college-ed- 
ucated wife. 


Tuas New York College for the Training of Teachers 
opened Oct. 11 under every way favorable conditions. 
This is a movement that deserves the success that is inev- 
itable. 
of teaching, science, form study and drawing, mechan- 
ical drawing, wood working or slojd, and domestic 
ecomony. 


The courses are: Science of education, methods 


A Capitat Ipka.—Haverford College, Pennsylvania, 
is to establish a course of systematic reading with prizes 
for those who excel. Why cannot every college adopt 
this idea with variations? To send a student into life with 
the scientific method as applied to nature, but with no 
good habit of reading, no appreciation of the best, and 
no love for the most inspiring is to fail at a vital point. 
All honor to Haverford. 


Tae Latest Lavra Brineman.—Boston may justly 
cong atulate herself upon that rare educational skill which 


ton & Co., New York; pp. 200. Price, $1.00. The 


fourth child to whom our alias of the blind, deaf, aad 
dumb have especially devoted themselves. Laura Br idg- 
man was for a quarter of a century the world’s wonder. 


Helen Keller's attainments made bers seem quite ordin- 
ary ; last spring Edith Thomas spoke her first word while 


on a visit to the country, and now another, and it is thought 
a less promising case than any one of those, is being 
reached by the magic art with which our city seems to be 
most abundantly blessed. When, as teachers of children 
who can see, hear, and talk, we witness these pedagogical 
accomplishments, it ought to humiliate us to compare 
their results with ours. Let us take our inspiration from 
them, and learn the possibilities of science, art, and 
patience. 
be hung upon the walls of every schoolroom. 





SUPERINTENDENT GILBERT.—St. Paul has fallen upon 
troublesome times educationally, and Mr. Gilbert is upon 
the throne at an eveniful period in her history. He was 
principal of the high school, and with youthful energy and 
royal good nature on his side made hosts of friends. He 
believed in a new order of things, and his school early 
attracted attention because of the departures in methods 
of management and teaching. He was a candidate for 
the superintendency against one of the grammar masters, 
a thoroughly good man representing conservatism. Mr. 
Taylor was elected but died before the end of bis term, 
and Mr. Gilbert succeeded him. A variety of causes 
have made his term one of great importance, and the end 
is not yet, but Mr. Gilbert will make a heroic fight at 
every point. Advance all along the line is inevitable, and 
he will attain national prominence, as he could not have 
done had peace and quit reigned. It gives us pleasure 
to present a good likeness of a young man of whom the 
country is sure to hear much as the years come and go, 
and educational progress becomes more pronounced. 








BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


The first book of the year was George Howland’s 
Practical Hints for Teaching, published by D. Apple- 


second was Rousseau’s Hmile, the D. C. Heath & Cr. 
(Boston) edition; pp. 157. Price, 80 cents (special for 
this course). The third book is Compayré’s Hlements of 
Psychology, W. H. Payne's translation; published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston; pp, 316. Price, if ordered 
$1.00, by mail; publisher’s price, $110. This 
is the psychology preéminent for the average reader. It 
is scholarly without many technicalities; it is modern 
without the conceit of “newness”; it is comprehensive 
without being vague ; it contains only the essentials with- 
out eliminating the essential of vivacity ; it gives the re- 
sults of research without the tedious details of scientific 
investigation ; it has the inspiration that disseminates psy- 
chological truth ; it is readily intelligible, and does not re- 
quire any “ extraordinary scientific acumen ” ; it is rever- 
ent in its attitude to the truth ; it is not an encyclopedia 
of psychological science, and yet it is a treasury of the 
most important results of the best thinking ; it is not de- 
signed for the specialist, and yet it commands the respect 
of specialists ; it is interesting, and will be read with en- 
thusiasm by those who are unfamiliar with the science. 
Before you begin the reading of this book, read all the 
summaries, pages 39, 54, 71, 85, 100, 116, 132, 147, 161 
177, 191, 208, 222, 238, 257, 271, 286, and 301. Do 
not try to understand all that is suggested in these sum- 
maries, but read them all, that you may get some idea in 
advance of the scope of the work. 

Do not read the introduction as a whole until after you 
have read the book about half through. Sections 17 and 
18 of the introduction could be profitably read first. 
Form the habit of looking up every star (*) in the Special 
Index of Proper Names and Technical Terms, at the end 
of the volume. 

Read Chapter I. First run through the titles of the 
sections of the chapter, then reread the summary, and 
then read the chapter carefully. 
treat the other chapters. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 
1. Distinguish between empirical and rational psy- 


from us, 


In this general way 


The names of these four girls could profitably | s 


»| corruptible ? 


2. Distinguish between psy eiheheiad alk sheasiciealee! 
facts. 

3. Distinguish between instinctive, conscious, and vol- 
untary movements. 

4. Distinguish between sensitive and intellectual facts, 

5. Distinguish between physical activity and physical 
sensibility. 

6. State what you learn that is helpful to you asa 
teacher, regarding the memory. 

7. The same (as 6) about the imagination. 

8. Name two Greek philosophers who lived before 
Christ; a living Scotch philosopher; a French philos- 
opher who died 1840; who died in 1857; in 1780; a 
Scotch philosopher who died in 1856; a German philos- 
opher who died 1804; in 1716; an English philosopher 
who died in 1704; a living English philosopher. For 
answers to these questions, consult the Special Index at 
the end of the book. 

9. Name the three most important sections in each 
chapter. 

10. Which ene in the book has been most valuable 
to you ? 

11. Which has been most interesting ? 

12. Which the most difficult to understand ? 








NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. 


Prin. Edward H. Boyer, in the New York Herald of 
the 12th inst., attacks the idea of employing experts to 
pass judgment upon the schools, in ringing terms. He 
says: For nearly fifty years the financial affairs of New 
York City’s public school system have been administered 
by | oards of education elected by the people or appointed 
by successive mayors. Their members have served with 
cut pay or perquisi‘es. They have heen watched by hun- 
dreds of thousands of jealous eyes; each trifling short- 
coming or error they have committed has teen magnified, 
yet during the whole period of the existence of the public 
school system neither corruption nor fraud has ever been 
charged against a New York Board of Education. 

Of the millions of dollars expended for the erection of 
buildings and the maintenance of the schools not one has 
been stolen. No commissioner of common schools in this 
city has ever been accused of enriching himself at the ex- 
pense of the school fund, directly or indirectly, nor has 
avy official employed by the board of education ever been 
charged with venality or fraud. I am opposed 
to giving the control of the public school system to a 
board of educational experts, because such a board should 
be able, impartial, and incorruptible, and such a board is 
absolutely unobtainable. 

The public school system should not be intrusted to 
such a board, even if its members were made up of white- 
robed angels, for even the angels fell; and the infinite 
temptations which the absolute and continuous control of 
millions of money and of thousands of appointments would 
throw into the path of the members of such a board would 
be too great for human resistance. 

Any mayor is capable of selecting honest men and 
women of ordinary ability as members of a large board 
of education in which individual weaknesses and idioryn- 
cracies are not particularly noticeable. From what source, 
however, can the mayor secure that endowment of om- 
niscience necessary to the choice of a board of five edu- 
cational experts who shall be able, impartial, and in- 
I hold that the following propo- 
sition is incontrovertible : 

The people alone are fit to be intrusted with the care 
of the people’s schools. 

I hold further that the present system of administration 
by a large board of education, deriving its membership 
by appointment from the mayor, who is held to a strict 
accountability by the people, acting through the press and 
at the polls, is the nearest practicable approach that has 
yet been made to a government of the schools by the 
people directly. 

As the board of education is at present constituted it 
fairly represents the people. Men and women of the 
most widely differing religious faiths and nationalities are 
among its members. And some are persons of great 
ability, and some are not ; and some are so broad-minded, 
so highly educated, and naturally of such a noble dispo- 
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oted or selfish act, and some would not be obliged to 
stoop ; but they average well torepresent the whole people 
of this city, and in their hands the schools are safe. 
When the people need the services of experts they 
can hire them. Such service as the board of education 
renders cannot be paid for with money. 

If any change be imperatively needed it is one which 
will divorce the purely educational and pedagogical work 
of the school system from the administrative and legisla- 
tive functions of the board of education. 





THE TEACHERS’ FAIR. 


The New York teachers are to have a fair, and a great 
affair it will be. It is styled the Teachers’ Bazaar, and 
is to be held in the Lenox Lyceum, Deéember 10 to 30, 
for the bénefit of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. This is thoroughly sensible, and we wish the teach- 
ers of other large cities would make an equal effort to 
provide for the disabled and superannuated members of 
this branch of public service. The firemen, the police, 
the railroad employees, all have thrifty organizations for 
the benefit of the unfortunate members of those depart- 
ments, and why should not the educational department ? 

The New York Association was organized five years 
ago, and incorporated March 24, 1887. It grants annu- 
ities upon the following plan: To female teachers who 
after thirty-five years’ service desire to retire; to male 
teachers who after forty years’ service desire to retire ; 
and to any members who from continuous ill health or 
other misfortune are incapacitated from discharging their 
school duties properly. It already has a permanent fund 
of $50,000, and is granting annuities to forty-seven mem- 
bers. While the fund remains below $100,000, the 
Association is prohibited by the constitution from ex- 
pending more than 80 per cent. of its annual dues for the 
payment of annuities, and it is for the purpose of increas- 
ing this fund above $100,000 that the fair is to be held. 
It is confidently believed that $50,000 will be raised by 
the fair. It is to be in charge of Mr. A. B. de Frece, a 
professional promoter of fairs, and it will be boomed with 
a will. Superintendent Jasper and Principal O'Neil will 
have charge of an exhibition of school work, which prom- 
ises to excel anything of the kind that has heretofore been 
held by any city in the country. The teachers will try to 
dispose of 50,000 season tickets at $1.00 each. The 
newspapers are to open subscription columns, and it is 
safe to say that from now till December 30, the teachers 
will receive more attention and will focus public interest 
to a greater extent than ever before. 

What a proper thing it would be for every other large 
city to make up a purse in which every teacher, or at 
least every principal, could bear a part. It is a good 
occasion for a bit of friendly attention. We are quite 
sure that at the Christmas holidays many teachers will go 
on. Why not say to your friends who are going to New 
York from Dec. 10 to 30, ‘‘ Look in at the Teachers’ 
Fair, Lenox Lyceum building.” Principal Jacob T. Boyle 
(No. 75) is president ; M. Louise Clawson (No. 48), vice- 
president ; Prin. Alanson Palmer (No. 15), treasurer ; 
Dr. Samuel Ayres (No. 58), secretary. 








A PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE. 
{Editorial Correspondence. } 


Backs County, with graceful hills and loxuriant valleye, has long 
borne the same relation to Philadelphia schools that Maine has to 
those of Boston, furnishing a large proportion of the present euper- 
visors, normal, training, high, and manual training teachers, not to 
mention those in the grammar and primary schools. In view of 
this reputation as a teacher-furnishing district, it was with special 
pleasure that we set apart a few days for its annual institute. 

Doylestown, the county seat, is a well-to-do village, that seems 
originally to have dropped down upon the crown of the hill and 
spattered over the brow in every direction; but with all its irregu- 
larity of streets, there is an air about tte public buildings and ooca- 
sioval residences of beauty, standing back from the street among the 
trees, that gives the place the tone of a retreat for financial saints 
content with the laxary of rural comforts. The grand court-house 
of stone, in which the institute was held, is one of the finest non- 
metropolitan county buildings in America, while the school build- 
ing is certainly the most beautiful for the accommodation of three 
handred pupils that we bave seen in any part of the country. It is 
of stone, of rare architectural beauty, and with every pedagogical 
virtue in internal arrangement. 

There were nearly four hundred teachers in attendance upon the 
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institute, and in the afternoons from three to six hundred directors, 
citizens, etc., came to swell the audience into as fine a company as 
one could ask, Thursday was ‘‘ Directors’ Day.’’ A more disa- 
greeable day one rarely sees, and yet more than a hundred directors, 
representing almost every school district in the state, were present. 
They spent the forenoon by themselves in business session, and it 
would be difficult to find a meeting with so mach good sense, good 
spirit, and generous interest as was there manifested in regard to 
the echools. In the afternoon these directors were grouped in the 
front center of an audience of a thousand people, and the talking 
was through them to the parents and citizens. We were never pres- 
ent at an afternoon session of greater power. 

Nearly one half the teachers of the county are men. The average 
age of the teachers was about twenty-four. This is largely accounted 
for by the emigration to Philadelphia. The general tone of the schools 
and of the institute is due to the strength of the three superintendents 
who have had charge of affairs for nearly twenty years. Mr. Eastman, 
a clear-headed, business-like, wide-awake man, graduated from 
the superintendency into law, but has kept up his interest since, 
and is now probably the strongest man on the floor of the institute. 
Mr. Woodworth, a brilliant, classical man, of wide experience, bad 
his hand upon the schools for several yearr, and has retained his 
interest, while the present superintendent, W. H. Slotter, devotes 
himself with almost unprecedented devotion to every detail of the 
work of each school. His address to the directors was one of the 
most discriminating, business-like, vigorous presentations of school 
needs to which we have listened. It revealed the most thorough 
knowledge of the conditions, of the methods of remedying de- 
fects, of the things to be done first, and of the feasibility of imme- 
diate action. 

Back of these official forces there is a citizen loyalty rarely seen. 

The newspapers sent their best men to report the meeting, while 
many of the clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and bankers, were in al- 
most constant attendance. From all the surrounding towns people 
drove in so that the stable-yards and streets presented the appear 
ance of a county fair. 
In the evenings there were great assemblies and grand entertain- 
ments, with such men as Hon. George R. Wendling, the orator of 
the platform, in his brilliant presentation of ‘‘Saul of Tarsus”? ; 
Will Carleton, whose exquisite poetic touches of human nature 
make him as inimitable as he is irresistible; William Blakie, the 
lawyer athlete, who focuses the fervency of the platform for happi- 
ness through health; Leland Powers, whose impersonations and 
varied renderings cause him to be repeatedly recalled to every 
state; and John DeWitt Miller of fine descriptive art. 

The days at Doylestown emphasized what we have had occasion 
to say more than once, that the Pennsylvania Institute is a mighty 
educational force for the instruction, inspiration, and invigoration, 
not only of the schools and teachers, but of all professions and in- 
dustries. A. E. W. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Music makes discord in Pittsburg. 

St. Paul has a “ U. S. Grant School.” 

Georgia is certainly waking up educationally. 

Physical training is at the front in St. Louis, also. 

Mt. St. Elias is in the United States beyond dispute. 

Louisiana has just cause for arousing herself upon her condition 
educationally. 

H. S. Jones of Erie, Pa., is well in the work at Lincoln, Neb. 
Succees to him. 

Dr. Hiram Orcutt is doing some heroic educational work in the 
Boston Home Journal. 

Supt. A. S. Draper’s address at the Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club 
is every where praised. 

Boston acted promptly and effectively regarding the employment 
of children in the theaters. 

We discredit the newspaper report that a girl of thirteen is a reg- 
ularly elected teacher at Berneville, Pa. 

Misa Elizabeth Harrison, Art Institute, Chicago, has the largest 
kindergarten training class in the United States. 

The Cincinnati School Board finds it difficult to let married 
women teach. A new antagonistic motion is before that body. 

The trustees of Smith College meet but once a year; those of 
Wellesley, three times each year; those of Boston University, once 
a month. 

Boston's educational crisis is the need of nine new school build- 
ings at an expense of half-a-million dollare. She will have the 
school houses. 

The whipped boy of Barnstable, Mass., did not get the $2,000 he 
sued for; he got nothing from the teacher or jary. Her vindica- 
tion was complete. 

Ann Arbor has the largest number of enrolled university students 
of any insti(ution in the country. “ Bat many of them are women,” 
shouts Harvard, and Yale echoes the charge. 

No more prizes for superior cooking are to be allowed in the 
Pittebarg Coc king School. The quality of oo king is said to make 
the wives of the members of the school board jealous. 

The compulsory educational law in Illinois sent the state evroll- 
ment up from 763,411 to 779,865 last year in the public schools, 
and there was a corresponding increase in the private schools. 








of the educational provisions, Congress will be obliged, sooner or 
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New Mexico has defeated the proposed state constitution because | 
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later, to provide for the education of the children of the illiterates 
of that region. 


Miss Meri Toppelius’s Chicago experiment of ‘‘ teaching girls to 
be carpenters ’’ through the Pedagogical Sloyd Institute has started 
admirably. The numbers are satisfactory, and the enthusiasm of 
the girls commendable. 

The officers of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Clab for the 
ensuing year are: President—F, A. Hill, Cambridge, Vive-Presi- 
dents—Thowas Emerson, Newton; G. A. Southworth, Somerville; 
J. B. Taylor, Boston. Secretary and Treasurer—H. C. Parker, 
Somerville. 

The Boston Branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society offers a 
scholarship of $200 to that applicant who passes the best entrance 
examination in Jane, 1891. The competition will be restricted to 
localities represented in the branch. Application should be made 
to Mre. F. H. Monks, Brookline, Mass. 








FRIVOLITIES. 





BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


REASON ENOUGH. 


‘* | wonder how these letters here 
Became eo damp and wet.’’ 

** What are they, Jack ?’’ ‘‘ Oh, mostly bills 
I haven’t paid as yet.’’ 


‘* The answer plain, I guess, old man,’’ 
Said Fred, with sudden wit, 

** Because there’s so much due on them 
Must be the cause of it.’’ 





A GREAT ENTHUSIAST, 
Brownleigh—“ I hear that you are very fond of poetry, Mrs 
Neuvorich.”’ 
Mrs. Neuvorich—“ Well, I should say I was, Why, I’m a per- 
fect atheist on the subject.’’ 
DIDN’T KNOW IT REVOLVED, 


Mrs. Heysede—‘‘ I say, Joshua, what's thet light off thar ?”’ 

Farmer Heysede—“ Thet’s the Boston Light, Maria.’ 

Mrs. Heysede—‘ Wal, wal! them sailers must he purty patient. 
I’ve seed it go out more’n twenty times, and they keep a-lightin’ 
her up.”’ 

DISAPPOINTED. 


— Well, Smiles, how did you enjoy the concert last 
night ?”’ 

Smiles—‘‘ It didn’t come up to my expectation, I’m sorry to say, 
but to tell you the truth, I didn’t think it would.”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Dead are the leaves 
Aud stored the sheaves. 
Lone are the eaves 
Where sang the swallows. 


— Ben Johnson is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

— John Morley is called the ‘‘Grand Young Man,” by En- 
glishmen. 

— Tolstoi says he is but 62, and intends doing a good deal more 
literary work. 

— The University of Cambridge has conferred a degree upon 
Henry M. Stanley. 

— Portland, Me., is the home of Professor Crouch, author of 
‘* Kathleen Mavourneep.”’ 

— A London weekly says that Annie Besant is the most elo- 
quent woman in all England. 

— Béranger, the lyric poet of France, was at one time a bare- 
footed orpban on the boulevards of the great city. 

— Frank Stockton lives in Madison, N. J. He is very method- 
ical, devoting the early part of each day to writing. 

— A new edition of the works of the late John Boyle O'Reilly 
is in preparation. This will be prefaced by a full biographical 
sketch. 

— Bunyan’s Pi/ygrim’s Progress ia said to have obtained a larger 
circulation than any other English book except the translation of 
the Bible. 

— The house of Mary Washington, in Fredericksburg, has been 
purchased by the Society for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities. 

— Queen Victoria is about publishing a volame of letters written 
by her husband, the late Prince Consort, to the late Emperor Will- 
iam and to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

— A New Yorker, who has recently been in literary circles in 
London, says there must be at least one hundred biographies of 
Mr. Gladetone already in manuscript, awaiting his death for pub- 
lication. 

— Biemarck is one of the largest land owners in Prossia, and he 
carries on succecsfally at his various estates the business of cattle 
breeding, geese breeding, distilling spirits, brewing, and the manu- 
facture of yeast. 

— It is said that Mre. General Logan, with a capital of $50,C00 
and a stock company, with Miss Frances Willard, Mre. J. Ellea 
Foster, and Miss Kate Sanborn as directors, is organizing a normal 
school for domestics. 

— Miss Mary Lee, youngest daughter of Gen, R E. Lee, came 
from Egypt to witness the unveiling of the statue of her father. 
She has spent the last five years in Portagal, Frence, Russia, and 
the Island « f Madeira. 

— Sir John Milais, on being asked recently, if there was not 
among young painters a tendency to flashy, superficial ¢ffects, 
answered, ‘‘ No; that flashiness, ag you call it, is frequently the 
result of enormous pains,’’ 
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(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 





A GERMAN BED. 


In The London Daily Graphic, not long since, Jerome K Jerome 
gave the following amusing description of an attempt at resting :— 


To the blase English bed-goer, accustomed all his life to the same 
old hackneyed style of bed, night after night, there is something 
very pleasantly piquant about the experience of tryiog to sleep in a 
German bed. ie does not know it is a bed at first. He thinks 
that some one has been going round the room, collecting all the 
sacks, and cushions, and antimacassars, and such like articles that 
he has happened to find about, and has piled them up on a wooden 
tray, ready for moving. He rings for the chambermaid, and ex- 
plains to her that she has shown him into the wrong room; he 
wanted a bedrvom.’’ 

She says, ‘‘ This is a bedroom.’’ 

He says, ‘‘ Where's the bed ?”’ 

‘*There,’’ she says, pointing to the box on which the sacks and 
antimacassars and cushions lie piled. 

‘* Ob, very well,’’ he says; “look sharp and get it made, then.’’ 

She says, ‘“ It is made.” 

He turns, and regards the girl sternly. Is she taking advantage 
of his being a lonely stranger, far from home and friends, to mock 
him? He goes over to what she calls the bed, and snatching off 
the topmost sack from the pile and holding it up, says, ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will tell me what this is, then.’’ 

‘* That, says the girl; “ that’s the bed.”’ 

He is somewhat nonplassed at the unexpected reply. “Oh !”’ 
he says. ‘‘Oh! the bed, is it? I thought it was a pin cushion. 
Well, if it is the bed, then what is it doing out here on the top of 
everything else ?”’ 

‘* That's the proper place for it,’’ responds the chambermaid. 

“* What, on top?”’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Well, then, where are the clothes ?”’ 

‘* Underneath, sir.’’ 

‘*Look here, my good girl,’’ he says, ‘‘ you don’t understand 
me, or I don’t understand you, one or the other. When I go to 
sleep I lie in a bed, and pull the clothes over me. I don’t want to 
lie on the clothes, and cover myself with the bed.’’ 

The girl assures him that there is no mistake about the matter at 
all. There is the bed, made according to Gsrman notions of how 
a bed should be made. 

He is very much surprised. But it is no nse arguing the matter 
with the girl. ‘‘ All right,’’ he says; ‘‘ bring mea pillow, and 1’ll 
risk it.’’ 

The chambermaid explains that there are two pillows on the bed 
already, indicating, as she does so, two flat cushions, each one a 
yard square, placed one on top of the other at one end of the 
mixture. 

‘* These! ’’ exclaims the weary traveler, beginning to feel that he 
does not want to go to bed at all; “ these are not pillows. I want 
something to put my head on; not a thing that comes down to the 
middle of my back Don’t tell me that I’ve got to go to sleep on 
these things.”’ 

But she leaves, and he crawls in. 

The pillows give him a good deal of worry. He does not know 
whether he is meant to sit on them, or merely to lean up against 
them. 

For clothes, he has only a very thin blanket and sheet, and be 
neath these he feels decidedly chilly. The bed is warm enough, so 
far as it goes, but there is not enough of it. He draws it up round 
his chin, and then his feet begin tofreeze. He pushes it down over 
his feet, and then all the top part of him shivers. 

He tries to roll up into a ball, so as to get the whole of himself 
underneath it, but does not succeed; there is always some of him 
left outside in the cold. 

Another vexation that he has to contend with is that every time 
he moves or breathes extra hard, the bed tumbles off on the floor. 

You cannot lean out of a German bed to pick up anything off the 
floor, owing to its box-like formation, so he has to scramble out 
after all. 

When he has performed this feat for about the tenth time, he 
concludes that it was madness for him, a mere, raw amatenr at the 
business, tothink that he could manage a complicated, tricky bed 
of this sort, that must take even all an experienced man knows to 
sleep in it; and gets out and camps on the floor. 


—_e 
A VIGOROUS PROTEST. 


Mr. Editor:—I am so obtuse that I cannot see any sense in 
printing so many ‘‘ map questions’’ in our geographies. In a cer- 
tain geography, I find eighty questions on physical Asia, and 
eighty-five on political Asia. Of what earthly use is it to require 
pupils to search out and learn the answers to those questions, and 
hundreds of others equally useless? Pupils in my experience do 
not remember one fourth of them. What is worse, they are just as 
liable to forget the important ones as the unimportant ones. If 
they could remember the answers they would never have any use 
for them. Not one man in fifty thousand will ever have occasion to 
know that Bokhara is southeast of Khiva, or that Sana is ia Yemen. 
When a man does want to know about such places, he can look in 
an atlas. Now why in the name of common sense can’t we have a 
geography that asks only a few important questions and that does 
not crowd upon the maps the name of every village and mill pond 
in the universe ? J. E. F., New Hampton, N. H. 


—- ee - 


BEAUTY IN A TEACHER. 


It is easy to make too much of the New Britain incident, but it 
e ophasizes a point in school ethics, viz., that no person has a right 
to omit in correspondence specific mention of any personal defects 
or limitations, which for any reason are likely to be regarded as 
disqualifications. A colored boy, for instance, has no right to 
apply for admission to a family school without mentioning his color. 
A man whose hearing has been seriously impaired has no right to 
accept appointment as a teacher unless the committee is aware of 
this disability. A lady has no right to sign her name insach form as 
to leave a stranger in doubt whether it is a man or woman with 
whom he is corresponding, except only in cases where beyond all 
doubt the sex would have absolutely nothing to do with the nego- 
tiation. It would be easy to maltiply instances, but enongh has 
been said to suggest how necessary it is to act on the principle of 
the golden rule, and how neglect of perfect loyalty to that prin- 
piple has forced men to insist on 9 personal interview before mak- 


‘ing engagements. But the necessity of a personal interview =e 
hardship to both parties oftentimes, and limits the range of oa v 
and demand. Teachers cannot be too carefal to act in abso - 
irankness and good faith, both for their own sakes and the ea “ 
of the profession. ARGAND. 


— 
BIBLICAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
WEIGHTS. 
lbs. oz. drs. 
Agerab, - - . -_ - — 0 439 
10 gerahs = 1 bekab, - ° — _ 4 39 
2 bekahs = 1 shekel, ° : — oo 8. = 
60 skekels = 1 maneh, - - 2 0 14 62 
50 manehs = | talent, - - 102 13 11.428 
° LONG MEASURE 
ft. in. 
A digit, or finger (Jor. 52: 21), - - — 0 912 
4 digit =—I1lpalm, - a X — 3 648 
3 palms =] epan, e ° ‘ _— 10 944 
2epans =—Jleubit, - is * 1 9 888 
4cubits =—1fathom, - - - - 7 3.552 
1.5 fathome= 1 reed, - “oar - 10 11 328 
13.3 reeds = 1 line, . »« @« « Oe i 


LAND MEASURE. 
Eng. miles. paces. ft. 


Acubit, - - - ° 1.824 
400 cubits =I1furlong, - - — 145 46 
5 farlongs, : - - = — 727 30 
10 furlongs = 1 mile, - . 1 399 1.0 
24 miles = 1day’s journey, - 33 76 4.0 
LIQUID MEASURE. 
gals. pts. 
A caph, - - - - — 0.625 
13caph =llog, - : - - _ 0 833 
4 logs =lcab, - - - - oa 3 333 
3cabs =lhin, - - - - 1 2 
2 hins =lseah, - - - - 2 4 
3seahs = 1 ephah, es 7 45 
10 ephahs =1kor, - - - - 75 5 25 


-_ oO 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Kindly give through Queries and Answers the correct pro- 
nunciation of décolleté, 8. TF. 


— Where was the first girl’s school in the colonies ? 
Cc WwW. F 


At Lewiston, Del.—[Ep. 


— To “M. M”: Sept. 13 was ‘‘Cromwell’s peculiar day.” 
It was the day of his birth, the day on which he won the battle of 
Worcester, and the day of his death. JENNIE K. 


I have seen recently that a nut has been found which is said to 
prevent rapid waste of tissue during fatiguing exercise. Can you 


tell me what this is, and if it does all claimed for it. 
— ENERGY. 


— To “ Lowell’’: Palmistry is the art of telling characters or 
fortunes by the lines on the palm of the hand; chirognomy is based 
on the shape of the hand. Palmistry is an occult science, works 
upon which are full of contradictions and absurdities. Chirog- 
nomy, on the contrary, is a science resting upon natural laws. 
—([Ep. a 

— To ‘‘ Sheldon ’’: The quotation : 

** But civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder cart,’’ 
is taken from No. VIL. of the “ Biglow Papers,’’ by Jimes Ras. 
sell Lowell. This isin the First Series. In the complete edition 
the lines are found on page 208. 
M. E. C,, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


— I bave greatly admired the character of Earl Warwick, “ The 
king maker,”’ as portrayed by Lytton in The Last of the Barons, 
bat am disappointed in not being able to find an historical author- 
ity that agrees with the novelist. Lytton represents him as being 
eo brave as to be above deceit or craft, while the authorities I have 
consulted state that he was lacking in personal courage and was 
subtle and crafty. Will some one enlighten me as to the real 
character of this man ? C. B. Y., Luzerne, N. Y. 


— 1. What authority is there, if any, for the statement, given in 
a school history, that Martin Frobisher entered Bua/fin’s Bay when 
seeking a northwest passage to Asia ? 

2. How can both the following statements as given ia the same 
history be true: ‘‘The first permanent Freneh settlement in 
America was made at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, 1605; bat the first 
permanent Frensh settlement in Canada was made at Quebec in 
1608.’’ Is not Nova Scotia as much a part of Canada as Quebec ? 

G. W. C., Calais, Me. 





— To “Mary A.’’: Having seen no direct answer to your ques- 
tion with reference to the custom of tarring and feathering, I quote 
the following, which I had preserved in my scrap-book: ‘‘ The 
custom of tarring and feathering did not, as is generally supposed, 
have its origin in America, but in one of ‘the stately homes of Eng- 
land.’ A gentleman who had drank not wisely, but too well, was 
attired by his friends in that manner when in an insensible condi- 
tion, and, on waking in the morning, and surveying himself in the 
pier-glass, imagined himself to have undergone a metamorphosis. 
‘ As I live,’ he said, ‘a bird.’”’ MAnp«éE D. 


THE TWENTY-ONE PUZZLE. 


Boston newspaper readers are all wrought up over this problem. 
Add any six of these figures together and make 21 : 


1 1 1 
3 3 3 
5 5 5 
7 7 7 
9 9 Q 





If it can’t be done, why can’t it ? 





— ——e 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little ind; 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures o/ 
books in inches. the number first given being the length.] 





ELEMENTARY ComposiTIoNn Exercises. By Iréne Hardy, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 169 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00. 
It will be a long time before the market is overstocked with 

aids to the teaching of English. There is a strong feeling that 
more and more must be done for the improvement of the every. 
day English of our pupils. This author has made a great success 
of the teaching of English composition, and few teachers could have 
been found with an | cretitable record. The book proves 
that the author is as skillful in teaching others how to work as in 
her own work. While having a philosophy she has applied it to 
ber own work, and these pages tel!, in a clear, concise way, how 
she has worked. The most striking featare is that which helps 
teachers to adapt the material around them to the uses of compo. 
tiion work. Force and precision are her aims. She well says, 
‘*A man may be a mathematician and not make himself felt as an 
educated man; but he cannot have a liberal acquaintance with the 
literature of his own language without affecting society as a cal- 
tured mind.’’ The author has no patience, we are happy to say, 
with the aimless method of the day which is content with fioding 
fault with the way other teachers do not do it. 

The teaching of this book will make the teacher more appreci- 
ative of good thought and expression; will broaden the pupil's 
vision and enable him to acquit himself with satisfaction and delight 
in writing and speaking. 


An Evementary History or tHe Unirep States. By 
Charles Morris, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 250 pp., 
74x5. Price, 60 cents. 

In no branch have the publishers of textbooks commanded such 
distinguishad authors as in that of history. Ia the book before us 
is presented one of the famous writers of the day, the anthor of 
‘‘Half Hours with American History,’’ ‘‘The Aryan Race,” etc, 
who has prepared, as such a man must inevitably do, a thoroughly 
fine school history. It is written especially for students. Mr. 
Morris thinks there is no more profitable reading for them than the 
story of the origin and development of our country, and he has 
made it interesting as well as profitable, retaining, at the same 
time that sharpness of outline indispensable to a book that is to be 
well taught. 

We are amazed at the skill with which he has touched every point 
in our national history from the condition of Earope before the dis- 
covery of Columbus to the achoolhouse and bookstore cf to-day. 
Although there are but 240 pages, the author fiads space to dwell 
apon the Charleston earthquake, the Chicago anarchists, the J ohns- 
town disaster, the electric cable, signal service, electrical discoveries, 
railroad extension, manufacturing industries, invention of ma- 
chinery, and the latest philanthropies. Without omitting the essen- 
tial facts of war and statesmanship, he succeeds in emphasizing 
those things in civil life that are of greater value than wars and 
rumors of wars. 


TARBELL’s Lessons 1n Lanauaae. Book I. By Supt. 
H. S. Tarbell of Providence. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 215 
Price, 50 cents. 

No man is better fitted to make a school book than the right 
kind of a superintendent, and Mr. Tarbell ie the right kind of a 
superintendent to make the right kind of a book. We knew this 
before we saw this book; we should have known it from this book 
if we had not known it before. If the other books of this series are 
as philosophical and sensible as this,—and they can be from his pen, 
—then every‘child who takes the regular school course in the pri- 
mary and grammar grades will be able to use the English Janguage 
with readiness, clearness, and accuracy, in both its spoken and 
written forms. It is by no means certain that every child will 
learn to write a Gray's ‘' Elegy,’’ a Webster's ‘' Oration,’’ or 4 
Burdett’s “‘ Joke,’’ but he may be taught to write interesting let- 
ters to friends, business-like letters from the office, ‘‘ etiquettical ’ 
letters in society, business advertisements and announcements, pre- 
pare reports, resolutions, credentials, etc. 

The first book aims to give the child power over words, know! 
edge of the techniques of written form and culture. It is primarily 
a grammar, but it is focused by the latest methods that bear the 
test of the schoolroom, 


Tue Natura SPetterR AND WorpD Boox. New York: 
American Book Company. pp. 166. ; 
A handsomer textbook was never published. Intellect, genus, 

experience, art, and printer’s skill have been drawn upon without 
stint in the making of this remarkable book. The best of dictatioa 
exercises are given to aid in the teaching of composition and puncta- 
ation as well as spelling. The book has, as its key note, ‘‘ the 
words of real life,’’ and it rings all manner of changes upon such 
words. They are set in every form and phrase that wil! interest 
while giving information. To know, to think, and to do are all 
aimed at in the teaching of these pages). Homonyms are abundant, 
and yet they are not presented in a senseless way, but in selections 
from the masters of all ages, so that great thoughts beautifully ex- 
pressed are also taught. There is a touch of gevuine literature 10 
this department. Synonyms teach the best of thinking iv the dis- 
criminating use of words, forming a literary habit of thought that 
is valuable. Of course the etymology is presented with every fasct- 
nation of method and type. Letter-writing, proof-reading, diacrit- 
ical marks, ete., are all introdaced with special attractions. 

Grapep Lessons In SHORTHAND. For the use of stu 
dents and teachers By Mrs. M. Alderson Chandler. Bostov. 
For sale by the author. 

Mrs. Chandler's success with the Home School of Shorthand and 
Type-writing, during the past eight years, has prepared us for § 
cordial welcome to her adaptation of takigraphy. It is useless 
for the public school to try to make shorthand reporters, but 
it is inexcusab'e for any school to allow youths or maidens to £° out 
into life without ability to write and read reliably, and with suf- 
cient rapidity for office life some system of shorthand. For this por 
pose we know of nothing so satisfactory as takigraphy, and thie put 
ting of the system is so simple and clear that any teacher can ea#!!y 
give instruction which shall furnish abundant facility in its *°. 


Famous Evrorzan Artists. By Sarah K_ Boulton. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 423 pp., 7} x5. Price, den 
Mrs. B »lton is the author of a number of elevating and insp't'°% 

books dealing mostly with the lives of those men and wome? ° 

humble origin who have made their names famous, She i+ #!*0 * 

poet of no mean ability, Her latest book isa careful and sppr® 

ciative account of the lives and works of some of the greater 
painters, from which she has selected, as the subjects of spe 
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chapters: Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian, Marillo, 
Rabens, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Landseer, and Turner. 

While liberally quoting Mrs. Jameson in estimating the place 
and value of each painter’s work, her treatment is fresh and origi- 
nal, and becanse less analytical is all the more pleasant reading. 
As most of these great artists were poor and hampered in their 
early life, the author hopes that by studying them, others may be 
nage with increasing industry and courage to think and ast 
ike them. 


Manuva OF Crvit GoveRNMENT. 
By Henry C. Northam. 
151 pp. 7x44, 

Mr. Bardeen combines in a rare manner the elements of editor, 
author and publisher. His selection of an author for the arrange- 
ment of a series of textbooks on Civil Government adapted to each 
state is a proof of his wisdom. These books are hand-manuals, 
pocket-edition textbooks on civil goverament. In order to get the 
greatest value with the least type, the question and answer system 
is largely adopted, not that any teacher is expected to use the ques- 
tions, but because they suggest what the pupil most needs to know. 
The book is so inexpensive that every school should have, in addi- 
tion to the standard national work on government by whatever 
author, its own state textbook from this series. 


TracHinG Patriotism. By Col. Geo. T. Balch. New 

York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 9x6. 108 pp. 

The author, auditor of the New York City Board of Education, 
delivered an address before a body of teachers of that city upon 
methods of teaching patriotism in the public schools, which led to 
the issue of the present volume. It is not an attempt to teach 
civics in any form, but it does present many material aids to patriotic 
education ; it does present methods for the development of emotional 
and intellectual patriotism. The author has the only grand concep- 
tion we have ever seen presented of the ways and means of utiliz- 
ing the best patriotic sentiment of the land through the schools. 

The book should be in the hands of every teacher. Teachers 
will not to any great extent purchase it, but some great-hearted 
philanthropist with abuodant means should provide for its dissemi- 
nation in as inexpensive form as ‘ Black Beauty.’’ We shal! pre- 
sent its leading features editorially at no distant day. 


Missouri Edition. 
Syracuse, N. Y: C. W. Bardeen. 


PREHISTORIC America. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 
Translated by R. D'Anvers. Edited by W. H. Dall. New York 
and London : G. P. Patnam’sSons. 569 pp., 84 x54. Price,$2.25, 
Prehistoric man has for some time excited a justifiable interest, 

not only among men of science, but among men_ of intelligence 
everywhere. It was bat natural that the firat revelations in regard 
to the co-existence of man with extinct animals should be received 
with incredulity, but that doubt ie no longer reasonable. It is now 
asserted by men of accepted authority, that at a period many cent- 
uries ago man inhabited the earth which was already old at the 
time of his appearance. 

It is only by the most diligent searching of authentic works and 
careful reasoning that traces of prehistoric man have been followed 
up through an almost fabulous past, and an idea gained of the an- 
cestore of the human race. Asia has beeo fixed upon as the pri- 
meval cradle of humanity, from which man spread to all parts of 
the world by successive migrations. 

In this book has been reviewed the existing knowledge of ancient 
man in America. His dwellings, worke, and characteristics are 
described in detail, and the claims of different tribes supposed to 
be the aborigines are carefally considered. The present translation 
has been modified and revised to bring it into harmony with the re- 
sults of recent investigation and the conclusions of the best author- 
ities on the archswsology of the United States. The book is fully 
illustrated. 
Hatr a Dozen Boys. By Anna Chapin Ray. New 

York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 318 pp., 74x5 Price, $1.25. 

The author of this new book for boys will have no occasion to 
fear the critics. It is a thoroughly wholesome and natural record 
of the simple round of school, games, frolics and scrapes which 
make up the every-day life of six hearty, New England lads. 
There are two heroes who win the crown of victory: one, who, by 
a supreme act of courage gives up his life for his friend ; the other, 
bearing his affliction of blindness with patience and fortitude. 

Miss Bess has as big and motherly a heart for boys as Miss 
Aleott’s *‘ Jo,’’? and loves, corrects and comforts them in much the 
same way. These boys are truthful, honest and manly, without 
the unnatural goodness or weak effeminacy which turn so many 
children to more high|y-spiced tales of youthfal pirates and ruffians. 
Fazz, the mischievous puppy who occupies such a prominent place, 
is well sketched, and the blind boy’s triale tcld with a tender sym- 
pathy that will touch all hearts. 





Tue Boston School Supply Co. issue a new book of 
Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories (181 pp.) for the purposes of com- 
position. It is an every-way helpful book for pupils and suggest- 
ive for teachers. Asa means of teaching composition this book 
will be found very useful. The stories and fables farnish the ma- 
terial for skeletons or outlines of composition work which can be 
filled in with the particulars as the events and details are studied 
by the papils under the guidance of the teacher. Narrative writ- 
ing farnishes the opportunity to cultivate clearness, continuity, and 
agreeableness of expression, which are the chief qualities in an ex- 
ercise in composition for beginners. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In Latinum (Inter-Collegiate Latin Series); by J. D. 8. Riggs. 
Chicago: Albert & Scott. 

A Digest of English and American Literature; by Alfred H. Welsh, 
A.M ; price, $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. ; 

A Boy’s Town; by W. D. Howells —— Modern Ghosts. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 

The Natural Speller and Word Book ——The Satires of Juvenal; 
edited by Thomas &. Lindsay. New York: American Book Co. 

The Lion City of Africa; by Willis Boyd Allen; price, $2.25 Boston ; 
D. Lothrop Co. 3 

Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced ; by Wm. Henry P. 
Phyfe; price, 75 cts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Cigarette Maker’s Romance; by F. Marion Crawford ; price, $1.25. 
New York: Maemillan & Co 

The Veto Power (Harvard Historical Monograph, No. I.); by 
Edward Campbell Mason.— Our Government; by Jessie Marcy, 
A-M.; price, 85 cents——Lessons in Language; by Horace 8. Tarbell, 
AM.; price, 50 cts. Boston: Ginn & Co 

Special Day Exercises; selected and arranged by Henry R Patten- 
gill; price, 25 cents. Lansing, Mich : at | R. Pattengill. 

Verses Along the Way; by Mary Elizabeth Blake; price, $125 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Famous English Authors of the Nineteenth Century; by Sarah K. 
Bolton; price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Sermons by the Monday Club for 1891; price, $1.25. Boston: Cong 
8 8 & Pub. Society. 

A Brief History pF the Empire State; by Welland Hendrick; price, 
75cents Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen 

Cur New England (Illustrated); by Hamilton Wright Mabie; price, 
$4.00 —_His Great Ambition; by Anne Richardson Earle; price $1 00. 
—The Day’s Message; arranged by Susan Coolidge; price, $1.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers 

Epitome of the World’s ieee? i by Edgar Sanderson; revised by 
Jobn Hardiman. Boston: School Supply Ca. 











CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at New Haven, October 16, 17, and 18, was 
the largest and most successfal meeting in the history of the 
Association. 

The session was opened on Thursday evening, at High School 
Hall, with a lecture by Rector George L. Fox, of the Hopkins 
School, New Haven, on *‘ The Great Public Schools of England.”’ 
This was illustrated by stereopticon views of the schools of Harrow, 
Shrewsbury, Eton, Clifton, and Winchester, and was interesting 
throughout. 

Four sections in as many different audience rooms, were in ses- 
sion on Friday, and all were crowded with eager and attentive 
listeners. 


Hieu ScHoo.L SEcTIoN. 
Dwight Holbrook, principal of Morgan School, Clinton, was chair- 
man of this section. The first address was by the Rev. W. W. 


McLane, of New Haven, who spoke on “The Relations of the High 
School to the State.” The speaker remarked upon the tendency of 
the age toward union among men. This commission finds no better 
exponent, at the present time, than in our common schoola where 
all are on thesame level. Al! who wish should have an opporta- 
nity for a higher English education. The high school student 
should feel that he has certain privileges granted him. He also 
owes certain duties to the state which gives it to him. Education 
is of no value to the public until it brings a man to a point where 
he is of benefit and use to the public. 

Prof E. L. Richards, of Yale University, spoke on ‘‘Elementary 
Geometry.’’ He presented in a clear and logical way the claims 
of the study as a means of developing the reasoning power, pro- 
moting clearness of thought and definiteness in expression. He criti- 
cised the textbook methods, and thought it was better to memorize 
poetry than mathematics. 

George Elliot, Jr., of Clinton read a well prepared paper on 
“English Literature,’ and Prof. Brainerd Kellogg, of the Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke on “ [he Rightfal Authority 
in Matters Verbal ”’ 

At the afternoon session Messrs. H. F. Roberts, of the Norwich 
Free Academy, and George F. Jewett, principal of the Patnam 
High School, spoke on ‘‘ The Marking System in High Schools and 
Academies.’’ Professor Wheeler, of Yale University, gave a lect- 
ure op History, and Professor W. H. Brewer, of Yale, also made an 
address on ‘‘ Physical Geography in the Public Schools,’’ 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 

This section was presided over by Principal H. D. Simonds, of 
Bridgeport. 

Miss S. H. Fahey, of West Stamford, read an interesting paper on 
United States History, and Eugene Bouton, Superintendent of the 
Bridgeport schools, read one on ‘‘Reading in the Grammar Grades.”’ 
Wilfred M. Peck of Stamford, read a patriotic and eloquent paper 
apon ** The Schoolboy and the Citizen. He believed in instructing 
both boys and girls in the political history of the nation. 

Superintendent V. G. Curtis, of New Haven, delivered an able 
and comprehensive address upon the subject, ‘‘ The Practical in 
Education.’’ The ideal edacation consists in the harmonious evolu- 
tion of man in his three-fold nature—physical, inte)lectual, moral ; 
the bringiog out of whatever is in him, in the highest perfection of 
material form, reason and character of which it is capable, and any 
education which fails in this ivy one-sided, partial, incomplete. We 
need teachers not only with a knowledge of books, but with a 
knowledge of mankind. And in this practical education there must 
be language for the development of public speech; mathematics 
for the strengthening of the reasoning faculties, science for the 
discipline of his powers of observation; handicraft, for the training 
of his eye and hand; art, for the refining of his natare, and music 
for the elevation and refreshment of his soul; and then, by the 
blessing of God, he cannot go astray or fail, in course of time, to be 
truly practical. 

At the afternoon session Principal Edward Shepard, of Newark, 
N. J., read a paper upon ‘* Penmanship,’’ and was followed by J. 
C. Witter, of Bridgeport, who opened a general discussion upon the 
same subject. Superintendent William J. Ballard, Jamaica, N. Y., 
delivered an entertaining and instructive address upon “ Physical 
Education and Development for Teachers and Pupils.’’ in which he 
advocated the more gefteral use of exercises among the teachers as 
well as the scholars. He was assisted in his illustrations by a class 
of pupils selected from the various schools of New Haven. 


PRIMARY SECTION. 


The session, presided over by George B. Hard, of New Haven, 
opened with devotional exercises conducted by Rev. John H. 
Mason. ‘There were various class exercises and discussions partici- 
pated in by Miss Elizabeth Allen and Mrs. M. L. Breen, of the 
Cedar Street Training School, Miss Jennie Banks, and C. F. Car- 
roll, of the New Britain Normal School, and Misses Carrie G. 
Weil, and BE. Howes, of the Welch Training School. 

The afternoon session opened with the exercises in calisthenics by 
twenty pupils from the Skinner School, New Haven. ‘These were 
followed by a class exercise. and discussion in primary reading. con- 
ducted by Misses Lelia M. Wurm, Emma F. Mack, and M. L 
P. Shattuck, of the Bridgeport Training School. Tbe ‘'Geography 
Picture Work’’ in which seven young pupils took part,under the guid- 
ance of Miss Olive S. Day, of the Welch Training School was one 
of the most interesting exercises of the session. This was followed 
by an able discussion by Mies M. R. Webster, principal of the 
Wele) Training School. The picture work may be divided into 
the tollowing steps: 1. Drawing from Nature. 2. Drawing from 
Memory. 3. Drawing Imaginary Pivtures. The picture work 
gives opportunity for special training in language. Oral and writ- 
ten description should accompany the drawing in each step. The 
tour priocipal reasons why picture work is so valuable are: First, 
because it leads to close, careful observation. Second, because a 
clearer, deeper impression is made upon the mind. Third, because 
it develops thought. Fourth, because the representation stands as 
an exponent of what is in the pupil’s mind, and thus tells the teacher 
what he knows. 

GESERAL SESSION. 

The general session, held at the Usited Church Chapel, and pre- 
sided over by Hon. Charles D Hine, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, was opened by devotional exercises by Rev. T. T. 
Munger. a 

Mies Clara W. Mingias, of the Normal School, New Britain, gave 
an interesting addrees om ‘* Kindergarten.’’ She believed that kin- 
dergarten methods should not only be introduced in the lowest 
grades, but carried through the school course, through the college 
course, and even into after life, and claimed that it was mach more 
necessary to have kindergartens in the city than in the country, be- 
eause in the country the child was brought face to face with nature, 





which ia the best teacher, and had better chances for pataral 
development. 


EDUCATION. 


After exercises by a ciass in numbers, Miss E. E. Carlisle, of the 
Free Academy, Norwich, addressed the meeting on the ‘‘Free and 
Delsarte Gymnastics for Public Schools.’’ She gave illustrations of 
the Delsarte method. In the absence of appliances in the schools 
the Delsarte movements are best adapted for use. She drew sharp 
contrasts between the Delsarte System and the system of apparatus 
and appliances, contending that with weights and damb-bells the 
students or pupils were likely to over-do, and claiming for the Del- 
sarte System the best means of promoting grace, suppleness, and 
bodily vigor. 

_ Mr. C. A. Kanou, Teacher of Manual Training at the Normal 
School, New Britain, gave an exposition of the Ling System. This 
system diffsrs from other systems, first, by the total absence of 
music. The movements should be performed with great accuracy. 
If the movement leaves an agreeable sensation this is a sign that it 
has been performed with appropriate force and frequency. The 
Ling System differs from others by reason of the use of very simple 
apparatas, and also because the movements are applicable to what- 
ever may be at hand. In all exercises the movements must be per- 
formed steadily and gradually, jarky movements being harmful. 
The Ling System strengthens the healthy body, and develops the 
“ae is an all-sided and harmonious development of the human 
y: 

The last address was given by Prof. W. G. Anderson of the 
Adel pbi Academy, Brooklyn. He said that in the first place he 
believed in simplicity, and was governed considerably by the three 
words why, what, and how. If we are going tu have gymnastics in 
our pablic schools there is some reason for it. What are we going 
to pat in, and how are we going to teach it? Why do we want a 
system of gymnastics? 1. Because it is a valuable aid te 
education. 2. It is a common sense method of training the 
members of the body that they may be better servants of an eda- 
cated mind. 3, It trains the brain. It indaces morality. It 
demands thought. It requires obedience. It calls for quickness 
and accuracy of motion and acate observation. What shall the 
system be? In rasponse to this question, we are confronted by 
four systems of gymnastic exercises,—the German, the Delsarte, 
Swedish, and the so-called American systems. An elective system 
for the American people would ba better than the adoption of any 
one of the systems mentioned. I believe that we should take the 
best points from each. The Ling system will bear closer inspec- 
tion than any of the others. It isa based upon physiological laws, 
and the work is progressive in every respect. From the D jJlsarte 
system | should choose these points: The relaxation of muscles and 
the rest which would naturally result. The conservation of energy. 
The rules for gesture and expression which are valuable to any 
scholar.. In the German system I like their method of working 
together, the social element, and the evident pleasure derived from 
the work. If we take the best points from all these systems and 
put them together we will have a system that can hardly fail to be 
satisfactory. 


GENERAL SESSION.—FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Secretary Hine introdaced Supt. S. T. Datton of Brookline, 
Mase., who presented an able paper on the subject, ‘‘ How does 
Manual Training add to Mental Calture ?”’ 

A. B. Morrill, principal of the normal school, Willimantic, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The True Psaychology.’’ 

T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass., 
spoke upon ‘* Objective Teaching,—Its Functions and ita Limits.’’ 

Hon. Edward D. Robbins of the State Board, gave an entertain- 
ing talk on ‘* History.’’ He took from his pocket a work on his- 
tory,—yesterday’s issue of the New York Sun. He asked what 
would be thought of a teacher who would require a child to learn 
two or three columns of that work on history. But, you sav, that 
is biased, incorrect. No more biased than your popular and pre- 
tentious works which are used as textbooks in the schools. The 
New York Sun gives more correct accounts of the current history 
of the day than do half your textbooks of the history of the past. 
The study of history should be aimed toward training the child to 
think about men and women of the past, as in natural science we 
train them to think about things in nature. Above all beware of 
bookishness. It is the curseof our school system. History reaches 
its greatest value when it becomes the story of the world’s develop- 
ment. Never teach children about government unless you can 
make it appear a real thing. Show them that the men they see on 
the streets are carrying on government to-day. Do not mind the 
chronological order. There is no beginning to history. Train the 
children into pleasant paths and they will follow those paths 

Senator Platt addressed the teachers at some length. His talk 
was well received and proved very valuable. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Addresses were made by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D.. and Hon. 
Thomas B Stockwell, commissioner of Rhode Island public schools. 
(De. Smyth's address will appear in an early issue. ) 

The Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell made an eloquent address upon 
‘The Four Factors in School Life, —Parent, Pupil, Officer, and 
Teacher.’’ The educational problem is now the foremost problem 
of the day and generation. He emphasizid the necessity of whole- 
some home training as supplementary to the work of the school. 
If the home training and teaching be evil, the teacher is thereby 
handicapped in his or her efforts for the advancement of the pupil. 
It is a parent’s duty to bring himself into harmony with the work 
of the teacher. Exercise wise judgment in selecting your teacher. 
Teachers in these days must possess special qualifications for their 
work,—natural gifts, acquisitions, and training. ‘The ficat of these 
is the most important. One of the principal duties of a teacher is the 
harmonizing of the varions elements in the school. Be in harmony 
all along the line with officer, papil, and parent. The paramount 
daty is to educate the present generation and fit them to advance 
and bear forward the art of learning until such time as universal 
knowledge shall spread her wings broadcast over our land. 

The music furnished by the Hillhouse High School chorus of two 
hundred voices was exceptionally well rendered, and great credit is 
due to Prof. B. Jepson, conductor, and Harry Jepson, accompanist, 
for the exceedingly favorable impression created by the chorus. 

CLOSING SESSION, 


M M. Marble, the instructor in science in. the New Haven High 
School, spoke interestingly on ‘‘ Elementary Science in Primary 
and Grammar Grades: Their Uses, Their Abuses, and How to 
Render Them Effective.” ' 

Charles Jacobus, principal of the Springfield High School, gave 
an address on ‘The Lack of Practicability in Teaching.’’ e 
speaker said that the fault in a child’s practical imstraction often 
rested more on the parent teacher than on the school teacher. He 
believed that children should be instructed in practical things, so 
that they could apply what they learned to even the little things of 
life. Sometimes the parent teacher actually prevents the very thing 
that should most be desired, and really obstructs the teaching of 
children in practical lines. ‘The need is for a symmetrical educa- 
tion, mentally, physically, and morally. There is a big field for 
the teaching of practicability. There is too mach learning by rote, 
too much committing to memory, without reasoning and thought. 
Youthful minds are stuffsd with words and nothing but words. One 
trouble is the striving for marks by the p»pile without reasoning 
out the reau'te. Itisa competition of temporary memorizing for tem- 








porary diatinotion and regylts in the failure to grasp the principles in- 
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volved. Teachers should insist upon scholars reasoning out what and with a much better knowledge of their state and country than 


they have learned, and not committing to memory. The speaker 
closed by calling special attention to the establishing of good prin- 
ciples, and ended by saying that the primary aim of all cultare was 
to develop character. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 





The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction opened its forty-sixth 
annual convention at Providence, Oct. 23. Pres. W. N. Ackley 
presided. 

The opening paper was by Moses Grant Daniell of the Chauncy 
Hall School, Boston, entitled ‘‘ A Familiar Talk on 

Methods of Teaching Latin,” 


the practical results of experience. As large a vocabulary as pos- 
sible should be learned during the first year, made up of words that 
will be of practical use during the second year. Interesting sen- 
tences and phrases must be used. The paradigm of the first declen- 
sion should not be learned until the pupil has had experience in the 
use and real meaning of the case endings. At first, constant use 
should be made of the similarity of the English Ais, him, and whom. 
After such practice, have the paradigm committed to memory. 
Drill on this till it comes as naturally as the alphabet. Carry ad- 
jectives along with the nouns. The time devoted to these by them- 
selves should be very short. There is no sufficient justification for 
the practice of having the adjectives learned horizontally. Insist 
on the greatest possible rapidity of recitation consistent with dis- 
tinct articulation. Don’t bave the pupils learn a meaning for the 
subjunctive when learning the paradigms. Have the differences of 
idiom between English and Latin kept in a special blank-beok. Do 
not call for syntactical rules unnecessarily, when the pupils show 
that the essence of the rule is understood. Avoid the habit of in- 
terruptivng a pupil when he is translating. Anticipate difficulties 
which the pupils themselves will not be able to overcome. Encour- 
age all attempts at free translation which are based on an accurate 
knowledge of the text. Teach derivation continually. Group sim- 
ilar words. Show how the vocabulary and notes should be used. 
Ca]l frequent attention to English derivatives. 


The Education Requinte for Teaching. 


W. E. Wilsor, M.A., of the State Normal School, opened the 
discussion of the topic, the ‘' General Education of those who are 
to be Teachers.’’ An abstract of his remarks will appear in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Sarah E Doyle of the Providence High School not feeling 
able to take her place on the program, the discussion was continued 
by Supt. F. E. McFee of Woonsocket. The three factors abso- 
lutely essential to a teacher’s * are good health, a good 
heart, and good sense. Any general education that will secure or 
strengthen these should be eagerly sought for and carefully pur- 
tued by those who are to become teachers. No man can teach an- 
other how to teach. The most he can do is to lay down broad 
general principles which are true for the many, but do not reach 
the one hundred and one peculiar boys and girls with whom we 
have to deal. The teacher's first work must necessarily be experi- 
mental; but if she has a certain amount of book knowledge and is 
possessed of the three qualifications she may be succeseful. 

The teacher’s day, although short, is most exacting in ite require- 
ments. Bad air, poor ventilation, dull and unruly pupils, critical 
parents, annual elections. are the constant and continual irritants 
which make us grow old before cur time, and which render our 
services in the schoolroom of less value and efficiency after a cer- 
tain pumber of yeare, than is true of any other profession. The 
young man or young woman, who intends to make teaching a life- 
work, should study aud observe carefully the rules of health. This 
physical education should be pursued, not only for the would-be 
teacher's own sake. but for the sake of the children whom she is to in- 
etruct. The teacher prepared physically would know what were 
the sanitary x quirements of aschoolroom and could intelligently 
adjust ber surroundings to the health and comfort of her pupils. 

he would-be teacher should familarize herself with the ways of 
children, with their thoughts and their acts, with their virtues and 
their vices. She should visit schools, and see them at their studies 
and their play. She should notice the teacher’s manner « f govern- 
ing and methods of instruction; should ask questions and seek from 
her why this or that way was best. In towns where no professional 
training is provided, some such preparation as this should be re- 
quired of those who wish to become teachers: That they should 
visit a certain number of schools, and record and report the way in 
which recitations were conducted and discipline maintained. These 
reports, read by the examining board, would give a better insight 
into the mind and heart of the applicant than any formal probing 
at ae he could remember and repeat of his long used text- 

8. 

Those who are to be teachers should early form a habit of read- 
ing. The teacher needs to be wide awake, to be interested in what 
is going on in the world around him, not only in the educational 
world, but in general matters. Schools are only one of the 
sowers of knowledge; books, periodicals, and the daily newspapers 
are important aids to that tact and common sense which the teacher 
needs in every part of the work. The newspaper is more necessary 
to the live teacher than her diploma; by it she keeps in touch with 
the questions of the day, becomes a part of the busy present, and 
is thus better able to understand her duties and her rights. The 
newspaper ought to be put into our public schools as a part of the 
general plan of education, a stated time being given each day to 
such matters as the teacher may select. With it our pupils would 
graduate with a much better knowledge of their duties as citizens, 





they now possess. A surprising stock of information would be ac- 

pene By a thoughtfal interest would be awakened in the questions | 
of the day, and we should become less selfish, less satisfied with 

ourselves, Jeas prone to think that we know it all. 

No educat'oa and no preparation can be deemed superfluous that 
is “to aid in unfoldiog a buman being in body and mind.’’ Bat 
society is content with much less than this. bei 

I do not believe it would be profitable to spend much time in our 
high school course in studies relating to teaching. — What the 
would-be teacher needs first and most is s good foundation, and he 
ought not to be troubled with Sully and White until be has advanced 
far enough to know what they are talking about. Professional train- 
ing should be relegated to a later time, and the short period of the 
teacher's preparation be devoted only to general studies. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Byron Groce, headmaster of the English department of the Bos- 
ton Latin Schoo), spoke on 
Emphasis in English Teaching. 


The East is practically a unit on the importance of teaching En- 
glish. This is the one refreshing note of harmony in the educa- 
tional world. But there is no agreement as to where the main em- 
phasis lies. We must decide what are means, and what ends ; 
what should be principal, and what subordinate. A cultivated 
taste and a love of good books is an important aim, but should vot 
be made the chief. The public thinks of the practical. What can 
aman write? The speaking and writing of the English language 
correctly ought to be kept im view continually. This was the aim 
formerly, when English grammar was considered all important. Be- 
cause the means have changed, the ends need not, should not. En- 
glish should be a well-developed whole of thoroughly taught parts. 
Composition should have the main place in the English study. It 
should no longer be optional, but required every year in the fullest 
course. Begin to write early. Linger upon the composition work. 
Grammar and literatare should be made means to correct writing. 
Have the pupils read much in good books. These are the models 
of a good style. Do not bury the text under a weight of notes and 
comments. The teacher should select the subjects for writing. 
They ought to be such that the impulse to write will be from with- 
in and not simply external. The best method is to have the writing 
at sight in the classroom. Brief essays are fully as valuable as long 
ones, and if they can be made correspondingly frequent they are 
much better. The failure in composition comes with the work of 
the teacher. If it is successfal, the teacher’s correction and re- 
view make itso. A personal interview with the writer while the correc- 
tions are made is the ideal method, but it is manifestly impossible. 
Show the pupil where the errors are, but make him find out for 
himself what they are and how they are to becorrected. Be careful 
to distinguish the venial from the deadly sins. Dv not fail to add 
some discriminating praise, Let the pupils defend themselves. 
Exchange the essays for correction, and let the judge and judged 
meet and try to settle their differencer, with the teacher always as 
final judge. Show that to change a sentence unnecessarily is as 
bad as an original error. A practical review of English grammar 
would be advantageous in the higher schoole. 

Supt. D. H. Lamberton of Charlemont, Mass., gave an outline of 


Instruction in Structural English. 


While language training is of high importance, it partakes too 
much of the imitative to satisfy the demands of thorough culture. 
There ir, and must ever be, a demand for the training of pupils in 
the natural and consequently practical structure of our mother- 
tongue before they leave the intermediate and the grammar grades. 
Teachers do not know how to teach the subject, and back of this 
indefinitely lies the reason that their teachers did not know how to 
teach it ; not, however, because there have not been most excellent text- 
books on the subject, but because they have possessed no key for 
the unlocking of the contents of those textbooks; or, if they have 
had a key, its intelligent use has infrequently been understood. 

The following scheme has been successful in the schools under 
Mr. Lamberton’s charge: The pupils first select groups of words 
which make sense from those which do not. These selected groups 
are written with great care in ink in a blank book, and the use and 
meaning of the term sentence is shown. Then the pupils select the 
words about which something is said, and are taught the term sub- 
ject. Let this word be underlined. They next select the word 
which tells something about the subject, and learn the term pred- 
icate. After this, overline everything belonging to the predicate 
and underline everything belonging to the subject. Have the whole 
sentence explained very formally to the point now reached. A nal- 
ysis is taught as an operation, and likewise the term diagram, which 
is analysis pictured to the eye. The name-words are technically 
called nouns, and the action-words rerbs. Add something to the 
sul ject which increases the knowledge about it, and call this word 
an adjective. Add something to the predicate and call it an adverb. 
Chis plan of work is carried on through all the stages of technical 
grammar. The pupils do all the constructive work. 

After a short recess, Miss H. A. Luddington, principal of the Paw- 
tucket Training School, spoke on 


Primary Work, 


with especial reference to language development. Language 
teaching should begin long before technical grammar is thought of. 
There is a waste of time when reading is made an end in itself, 
t. ¢. when the child reads a book merely for practice in reading. 
We can divide the studies into those which farnish material for 
thought, and those which furnish simply the symbols of thought. 
In the association of the symbols with the thought in introductory 
science work, we must decide which subjects can be introduced 
most profitably and most seasonably. In botany, the trees, {ruite, 
seede, and leaves can be studied. In zoology there are innumerable 
insects, bugs, and the like obtainable. In physics, or nature obser- 
varions, study the wind, temperature, clouds, storms, and other 
physical features. Never tolerate loose or incoherent explanations 
of half-formed ideas. Every lesson should be accompanied by 
reading and by written explanations. Teach terms as soon as the 
child feels the need of them, and then let them be thoroughly as- 





similated. Literature in the form of fairy tales and stories should 
bea valuable adjunct. Have the children reprodace what they | 
read as written work. Spelling becomes incidental, but may be 
made a spelling lesson. Modeling and drewing are supplementary, | 
designed to aid perception of the object. Increase the power of 





vocal and written expression in clear, concise statements. 


A Class Exercise. 


Miss Van Hoesen, of the Pawtucket Training School, then con- 
ducted an exercise with a class of eight cbildren, which proved 
most conclusively the admirable results which it is possible to get 
from this method of work. In explaining her work, Miss Van 
Hoesen made a number of valuable suggestions. Children should 
never be allowed to do written work alone. Never let them write 
incorrectly, misepel), nor compose #n ungrammatical phrase. Living 
objects shou'd not be studied too much. The idea that a child is 
more interested in an animate than in an inanimate thing is a mis- 
take. The direction of the child’s interest depends almost entirely 
on the particular interest of the teacher. 

Principal James M. Sawin, of Providence, opened the discussion. 
Whatever else is done, a weekly reading hour is most beneficia), in 
which the pupils give an account of what they have been reading, in 
the best English at their command. Biographical abstracts have 
been found very useful by the speaker. The pupil selects some 
book treating the life of an eminent American, and after reading 
carefully and having time to digest the book, be writes an abstract 
covering from four to eight pages of foolscap. The pupils 
do this eagerly, and the limitation seems hard to them. he 
teacher only corrects a small portion of these, and then reads a few 
in the class, letting the pupils do the criticising. They are all 
then returned and rewritten. They come back to the teacher vastly 
improved and shortened. Three of these abstracts are written 
each year. 

The evening session was devoted to a most entertaining illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘Rome, tbe Eternal City, with a Glance at 
Pompeii,’’ by the Rev. Andrew Gray, of Boston. The lecture was 
listened to with great interest by the large audience present. 


SEcOoND Day. 


The Rev. W. W. Newton, D.D., of Pittsfield, Mass., was the 
opening speaker on Friday morning. The subject of bis carefally 
prepared speech was 

History Teaching for Patriotism. 


In teaching patriotism, we must beware the superabundant error 
of superstition and the spirit of hard and inordinate dogma. Do 
not paint your own views of events into history. Take nothing for 
granted. We must begin to teach at the very bottom. Children 
cannot inherit our knowledge of history. History is to be taught, 
not as a fad or fancy, but as a broad, general truth. The facts of 
history make a most powerfal appeal to the imagination of the 
young. There is a great consciousness of power which comes 
through the imagination. The deeds of the great and pure and 
true and noble have a wonderful influence on young minds. They 
furnish a definite incentive to moral courage. Recognize in the 
facte of history the reasons for teaching them. 

Prin. George A. Littlefield of the Rhode Island Normal School, 
spoke upon the same subject. The schools claim of the public that 
the affairs of city, town, and state be so uprightly and honorably 
administered that they shall serve as a high example for the pupils 
in the schoole. The nation should furnish an example of business 
justice, and there should be a spirit of Christian philanthropy 
among the brotherhood of nations which would be an illustrious ob- 
ject lesson for our boys and girls. Let them see that men who are 
above question, pure, upright and honest, are put into the highest 
offices. The public school servants should be taken care of by the 
state. Let the teacher who has seen long service in the echools re- 
tire with an abundant competence. The tendency in all good 
schools is to fit the pupils for citizenship. Love of country can be 
enkindled, and should be furnished with a more abundant fuel than 
at present. Vastly more time should be devoted to American his- 
tory, elementary political economy, and business law. Patriotism 
is an emotion which springs from the heart, but it can be immeas- 
urably increased. The American school boy should be so fired with 
patriotism that he will say, ‘‘ My country, right if possible, but my 
country, right or wrong.’’ Our school masic should include many 
more patriotic hymns and songs, such as fired the school boys of a 
generation ago. 

Charles F. King, master of the Dearborn School, Boston, spoke 
on ‘* Methods and Aids in 

Geographical Teaching.”’ 

His remarks were illustrated by a large number of charts, pict- 
ures, and other aids for this work. In beginning geography use 
natural features. Lead the children to go out, see and investigate 
for themselves. Appeal to the eye as much as possible. Show dry 
statistics on comparative charts. Use the blackboard continually. 
Get away from the textbook. Use it as you would the dictionary. 
Let it serve as a helper, not asa driver. Teach topically. Bes 
student with your pupile. Teach size comparatively, not absolutely. 
Have maps made to tell something. The outlines on a small map 
cannot approach accuracy. Use the molding board after, not be- 
fore, the class has been out in the open field. Putty is better than 
sand, The children can preserve their work, which greatly pleases 
them. Drainage takes care of itself after the class understands the 
elevations. Pictures should be very freely used, in a multitude of 
ways. The teacher will find that as soon as she begins to look for 
pictures, the pictures will come freely from all quarters. The chil- 
dren can furnish a very large number. Use the solar camera with 
lantern slides. Use specimens as far as possible. Establish 
loan collection for the pupils. This method of teaching requires 
the teacher to make some preparation for the lesson, —a good thing 
for all concerned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
This afternoon was devoted entirely to the subjectZof reading, 


| Rev. Prof. John Matteson of Brown University had the first paper 


upon “ The Training Needed for the True 


Expression of Thought and Feeling.” 


_ We must care for the physical, intellectual, and moral or epir- 
itual growth. Any one of these is handicapped without the others. 
The imagination is the greatest of the faculties. The temper of 
the imagination is given through the moral nature. The present 
tendency is to give the moral much less attention than it deservee, 
while physical culture is having atgreat impetus. Moral precep's 
should be given through the reading. The meaning mast be un- 
derstood and the reader must put himeelf into sympathy with the 
writer, One of the first steps in oratory is to train the body to 
be the perfect servant of the inward spiritual nature. The young 
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boy isan animal. The chief care is to keep him 
an animal. He must not be forced. In the child 
the voice is soft and the action is free. The prob- 
lem is how to keep them go, or how to recover 
them. I insist upon pleasant tones. The entire 
body is to be kept free, but only as a means for 
the higher end of soul interpretation. Expression 
is as good for every day as it is on the platform or 
in the lyceum. 

In the discussion which closed the session, Prin. 
Joseph E Mowry of Providence gave his place on 
the program to Professor Matteson, who gave a 
number of practical hints. We must give proper 
instruction that the child may have proper com- 
mand of his body, and especially of his voice 
Without this training it is impossible to obtain the 
best expression. ‘The proper position is to stand 
easily, erect, resting on the balls of the feet, with 
every muscle alert. Correct breathing is impor- 
tant. The lifting or sinking of the shoulders is a 
grave fault in inhalation. I insist upon the mas- 
tering of the correct sounds. If the sound is not 
properly given, the word, and consequently the 
thought, cannot be. 

At the close of Professor Matteson’s paper. Miss 
Laura DeL. Richards, principal of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, spoke on Vocal Train- 
ing and Articulation, her remarks being i)lustrated 
by a class from the school. This was one of the 
best exercises for the illustrating of proper work 
in tones that could possibly be devised. 


Teaching Reading 


was the next subject, on which Mrs. A. F. Harris 
of the Chauncy Hall School, Boston, gave some 
very valuable practical suggestions based upon ex- 
periesce. Her remarks were largely grouped 
about’ explanations of how she would teach 
the reading of passages written upon the black- 
board. The lesson in reading should be prepared 
so that the pupils may be able to pronounce ever 
word and know its meaning and be able to tell the 
story of the lesson. The work of the teacher is 
expression. I insist upon a pleasant tone of voice. 
Bring out the important parts of a sentence. Get 
the children to read the words that belong to- 
gether so as to make their connection evident. 

A, and, and the are read as though they were 
the first syllables of the following word. Do not 
drop the voice at the end of a line of poetry unless 
the sense imperatively demands it. Do not let the 
emphasis fall twice in the same place in the line. 


As soon a3 the voice is dropped the sense is lost. | 


Teach the pupils to read by phrases, in order to 
counteract the continual ‘‘ choppieg up”’ of sen- 


tences. There is always a pause between the sub- | 
This rule has to be taught 
The children must un-| 


ject and its predicate. 
every day of every year. 
derstand something of grammatical construction 
before they can read to the best advantage. Ons 


of the few absolate rules is that when the adjec-' 


tive follows its noun there is always a pause be- 
tweea them. Let pupils defend themselves. Ia 
this way we can impress the more forcibly [the 
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Y | to the master teacher. 





mistakes. 
who is not looking on a book. The teacher should 
know what the lesson is well enongh to dispense 
with the book and let the pupils read to her for 
the sense. In poetry, scanning helps greatly to 
bring out the sense. The trouble with poor read- 
ers is very often that the eye does not go in ad- 
vance of the tongue. Devote each hour to some 
one portion of the subject and do the work thor- 
oughly. 

Commissioner T, B. Stockwell spoke br‘efly on 
the eubjsct of reading in the public schools. 

The exercises of the evening included reading 
by Prof. John Matteson, and singing by the Ox- 
ford Qaartet of Boston, and addresses by Gov. 
John Davis of Rhode Island and Rev. J. W. Ham- 
ilton of Boston. 


THIRD Day. 


The music of Saturday morning was furnished 
by pupils from the state normal school. 

George H. Martin, agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, had the paper of the morning, 
entitled ‘‘ How the Teacher can become Master of 
his Business.’’ An abstract of this paper appears 
on the first page of this issue of the JOURNAL. 


The discussion of this subject was opened by 
Supt. H. S. Tarbell of Providence. He urged that 
the teacher should have an ideal of the profession. 
Ideals are formed by the imagination. Cultivate 
this. No one without an active imagination can 
ever become a master of the profession. Think 
well of the, profession. It is a grand thing to be 
a teacher. Noone stands higher in society than 
the teacher. Stand up for ourselves and our basi- 
ness. We can only master people when we know 
them. The study of child, parent, committee, 
superintendent, and the public at large is essential 
Learn the underlying prin- 
ciples and apply them to one’s own work. 

Considerable discussion was indulged in over the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, in the 
course of which the state normal school was ably 
championed by Commissioner T, B. Stockwell and 
Prio. George H. Littlefield. 

After the election of officers, the Iostitute ad- 
journed. 

Officers Elected, 

The following officers were elected for 1890-91, 

President — Rev. W. N. Ackley, Narragansett 
Pier. 

Secretary —Philander A. Gay, Pawtucket. 

Treasurer—George F. Weston, Providence. 

Assistant Secretary—Oliver R. Cook, Warren. 

Assistant Treasurer —Arthur C. Barrows, Prov- 
idence. 

The directors of the Reading Circle elected 
were, on Professional Reading, Horace 8S. Tarbell ; 
on Science, William E. Wilson; on General Lit 
erature, William W. Cartis. 


It is much harder to read to a person 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE | 


NEW ENGLAND. 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 29-31: Institute , St. Albans, Vt. 
Oct 31: County Association, Clinton, Mass. 
Nov. 14, 15: State Assaciation. Concord, N. H. 
Nov. 11: Institute. Hanover, Mass. 
Nov. 14: Eastern Conn. Assoc . New London. 
Nov. 14: Institate, Whitman, Mass. 


VERMONT, 
The gifts of the late Mr. Frederick Billings to 





EXCLUSIVELY A NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL INSTITUTION. 


Patrons of the New York Central have the ex- 


clasive advantage of arriving and departing at 
Grand Central Station, Fourth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, the very centre of the city, conven- 
ient to hotels and residences, largest and finest 
passenger station in America, and the only one in 
the City of New York. 


The New York Central is the only trunk line 


the University of Vermont amounted to $250,000, | entering the City of New York 


and included the Billings Library Building, with | 
an endowment fand of $50,000, and the library of 
G. P. Marsh, consisting of about 12.000 volumes 
of the highest value in philology, Earopean his- 
tory, and literature. He also made many other 
donations for public purposes. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Second Massachusetts School Regiment is 
about to issue its second annual roster and regu- 
lations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— “* Does your wife ever let you have the last 





word ?”’ 


I married a widow.”’ 


A NEW IDEA embraced in Ely’s Cream Balm. 


** No, sir. 


Catarrh is cured by cleansing and healing, not by 


H. L. Morse, Luther V. Bell School, Somer-|drying up. It is not a liquid or snuff, but is easily 


ville, goes to the Lincoln School, Boston, as sub- 


applied into the nostrils. Its effect is magical and 


master with A. H. Kelley. Mr. Morse is anormal|athorongh treatment will cure the worst cases. 
school man, with the instincts of the teacher, wih | Price, 50 cents. 


a love for books, and a genius for hard work. 
The Allen Bros.’ English and Classical School 
at West Newton is filled to its utmost capacity, 


—‘* Miss Jones is the possessor of two fortunee.”’ 
“ Why, I heard her say the other day that her 


and an annex boarding house has been secured to! face was her fortune.’”’ 


meet the demands of this popular school. There 
are representative students from sixteen of the 
Northern states, from Utah Territory, Canada, 
New Brunswick, Bogota and Montevideo (S. A.), 
Spain, Florence and Rome (Italy), and Sweden. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


** Well, she is two-faced, you know.”’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘ SooTHING SyrRuP”’ has 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 


The Westerly Board have elected Eleanor Brady | cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 


teacher of Art in the high school. 


best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 


Lindall Daughton, from Westfield, Mass., will | teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 


teach in Lafayette this year. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Misses Randall and Fitzpatrick of Colchester 
conducted excellent class exercises at an institute 
held at Salem, Oct. 22 

The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ As:ociation 
will meet in New London, Friday, Nov. 14. An 
interesting program has been arranged by the act- 
ing president, Mr. R. W. Hine, principal of the 
Greenville schools. 


FOR TIRED BRAIN 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘' J 
gave it to one patient who was unable to transact the 
most ordinary business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental exertion. Im- 
mediate benefit, and u'timate recovery followed.” 





Try the remedy. 
colds in the head. 
nostrils and gives relief with the firat application. 


gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— ‘* Were you at the beach yesterday ?’’ 
“ee Yes.’’ 

** Did you enjoy yourself? ”’ 

‘*No; the band played ‘ Annie Rooney.’ ’’ 





Witu Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain or dread and with perfect safety. 
It cures catarrh, hay fever and 
It is easily applied into the 


Price, 50 cents. 





—-“ How can | get rid of superfluous hair. Mr, 
Drugegist ?”’ 
** Get married, sir.’’ 
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CROSSING THB PLAINS. 


| Bound Volume 


illustrated. Price, $4.00. 
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THE CENTURY 


of Lincoln by : he /~ | 
series of papers by “ forty-niners,” describing the discovery of gold, life in the mines, the vigilance committees, wars extracts 
from the famous Talleyrand Memoirs, which for more than half a century have been secretly preserved in France ; An Amer- 
oa ican in Tibet,” describing a remarkable journey through an almost unknown land ; reminiscences and mae : ringer 
@ by his private secretaries ; “ Adventures of War Prisoners,’ by ex-Union and ex-( onfederate captives ons — is : sg 
Fighters,” by officers who served with Custer, Mackenzie, Crook, and Miles; “ American Newspapers, by the manager o 
the Associated Press and other well knowr. journalists ; ‘“‘ Municipal Government in Europe and America ; | 
Day Papers,” by Bishop Potter, Seth Low, Charles Dudley Warner, and others ; more of Kennan's artiates a cient 
Siberia ; serial stories by Frank R. Stockton, Edward Eggleston, and other well-known writers, and hundreds of illustration: 


i ers A special rate allowed to teachers. 
by the best artists and engravers. A special rate allo 


ST. NICHOLAS 


shorter stories, verses suitable for recitation, etc. t= we 
i ivilizi SHE 3 ountry. 
and an educational journal once said that “it has done as much towards civilizing the ‘small boy’ as any agency in the c y | 


his private secretaries. 


subscription price is $3.00,— to teachers, not so much. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Another Brownie Book. 


150 large pages. 


of St. Nicholas. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 


November number. 
and helpful articles, intended to amuse and instruct children of from eight to sixteen, or even older. 
stories, including one by J. T. Trowbridge, author of “ Cudjo’s Cave. “ ‘arong 
: is 2 * . . . . » . . . ‘. . - » F si 
Matthews, Joaquin Miller, Sophie Swett, Mary E. Wilkins, and many other prominent writers will contri mute a profus : 

i Sr. NicHoLas has been adopted as a supplementary reader in many schools, 


The numbers far the past year in two parts of more than 500 pages each, richly 


Any of these books may be bought of booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO,, 33 E. 17th St., New York. © 


BEGINS a new volume with the number for November, 1890. This is the magazine 
that published the famous War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian Articles, and the Life 
Leading features of the coming year include “ The Gold Hunters of € alifornia,” a 


i i 7 irls,”’— ¢ scins y with the 
“the ideal magazine for boys and girls,”— also begins a new volume ! 
During the year it will contain hundreds of charming stories 


Andrew Lang, Julian 


By PALMER Cox. New pictures, new poems, new everything. A splendid book for children. 
Price, $1.50. 


A 


Santa Claus on a Lark. By WasHincTon GLappEN. A book of Christmas stories for boys and girls, Price, $1.25. 











M One of the most interesting volumes 
The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. , 


taining over soo pages, with 78 full-page illustrations. Beautifully bound in vellum. Price, $4.00. 


A GROUP OF BROWNIES. 


’ “The Present- 


There will be four serial 
Ralph, Noah Brooks, Brander 


The regular 


reminiscences ever pubiished, con- 
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EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
and of the Secretary of the Board, Hon. Charles 
D. Hine, is a document of unusual interest. The 
new normal school at Willimantic has been or- 
ganized, and the addition to the normal school at 
New Britain is well advanced. The new normal 
at Willimantic, of which A. B. Morrill is the prin- 


cipal, is now accommodated in a rented building, 
while the new one is being constructed. The town 
of Windham gave the State a beautiful site of six 
acres, in the borough of Willimantic, for this 
school; the plans for the building are completed 
and the basement walls are now being built; when 
completed and arranged this building will be one 
of the most beautiful establishments owned by 
Connecticat. 

The attendance at the normal school is larger 
than ever before; there has been an increase in 
the attendance upon private and parochial schooler, 
and a decrease in the attendance upon night 
schools, More teachers are being trained than 
ever before, and there is a greater demand for 
professional teachers, and their wages are advanc- 
ing. There is much more teaching in natural 
science, less memory work, and more training of 
the reasoning powers. 

Many Kindergartens are being formed and the 
methods of training which this grade of schools 
employs are becoming more general. Secretary 
Hines states that the cost of echooling for each child 
registered in the public schools was an average of 
$13.83; for each child enumerated, $11.17; for 
each child in attendance there was expended 
$21.34. The number of pupils in regular attend- 


ance was 82,382, or 5.23 per cent. of the whole 
number enumerated. Total number in the state 
between 4 and 16 years of age, 157,243; of this 
number 2{),425 are reported as having attended no 
school. Mr. Hine states that 78 educational meet- 
ings were held during the year under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, and the Sammer School 
for teachers has been thoroughly organized and 
great improvement made in its power and methods. 





COLUMBUS (OHIO) ART SCHOOL. 


The Columbus, Ohio, Art School has organized 
a Normal Art department under the supervision 
of W. S. Goodnongh as director, who will conduct 
the professional work in person, giving lectares 
afternoons and Saturdays. There is to be a one 


years’ course and a two years’ course; the one year 
pupils spending about eight half-days a week in 
regular day classes, studying Drawing, Design and 
Water Color in addition to their professional 
work. 

The two years’ course will include ten half-days 
a week in the day classes, working from the living 
costumed model and studying Water Colors, Oil 
Painting, and Modeling, in addition to the pro- 
fessional work which will include principally lect- 
ares by Mr. Goodnough on methods, theory and 
practice, psychology, and the details of public 
school work and its management. There will 
also be ‘‘ Talks,’’ by school men who may be avail- 
able; courses of reading, including educational 
journals, works on psychology, etc. 

Students will also have actual practice in teach- 
ing. Mr. Goodnough is an parnest and devoted 





teacher of art and has had a “* long and eminently 
successful experience.’’ He assumes the respon- 
sibility of organizing this new department, and 
carrying it on for one year. It is his purpose to 
make this school equal in its scope to any in the 
country except the two well-known, and fally 
established, institutions, the Pratt Institate of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. The expense in addition to the regu- 
lar Art School charges for day classes will be only 
$30 a year. We congratulate the state of Ohio 
and its teachers, in view of the great value of the 
professional work in Art Culture that this depart- 
ment will supply. 

—_a ———— 


THE THIRD year of the National Young Folke’ 
Reading Circle provides for special courses of read- 
ing as well asa general course. The special courses 
inclade readings io English or American history, 
government, literature, etc., also courses in 
science and art. In the general course are incladed 
such authors ae Hawthorne, Charles Kingsley, 
T. B. Aldrich, Louisa Aloott, James Baldwin, 
Washington Irving, Horace E Scudder, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, John Fieke, Walter Scott. etc. 

he central « ffice is in Champaign, Ill. This 
organization affords excellent help to those who 
wish to read a reasonable number of the best 
books each year. 





— Hayward Place: ‘‘ Ah! Boylstor, bave you 
seen the last suit my tailor made for me ?”’ 

Boylston: “No; but I heard the lawyer’s plea 
in the last suit your tailor brought against you.”’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The frontispiece of Cassell’s Family Magazine 
for November is the picture of a young girl stand. 
ing upon a boat-strewn shore; “The Ship's Com- 
pany”’ it is called, and it accompanies a nautical 
song, by Frederic E. Weatherly. The fifieenth 


chapter in the serial, ‘‘ Womanlike,”’ which grows 
in interest as it progresses, is reached. ‘“‘A New 
Home Occupation for Ladies,’’ is described ; it is 
lealled “ Bossa Fascilis,’’ and is a sort of repous: « 
work, which may be used for book covers as we!! 
as for panele. ‘‘ How Men Hit the Ball’s Eye”’ 
is a little paper showing how success has been at- 
tained by needed inventions. ‘‘ About Rounds 
and Catches”’ will interest the musical reader ; 
and ‘‘Coins, Old and New’’ will interest one who 
is engaged in the pastime of making a collection. 
‘© A Prime Minister’s Engagements’’ tells us how 
Mr. Gladstone did, and how Lord Salisbury does 
spend the hours of < fficial life, and proves to us 
that there is more work than play in the premier- 
ship. There are music, poetry, short stories, and 
a full ‘‘Gatherer’’ in this number. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year 
in advance. 


— The Chautavquan for November presents tle 
following in its table of contents: ‘‘ The [ntellect- 
ual Development of the English,’’ by Edward A. 
Freeman; ‘‘ The English Constitution.’’ 11., by 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D.; “‘ The Relig- 
ious History of Evgland,”’ II., by Prof. George P. 
Fisher ; ‘‘ How the Saxons Lived,’’ Part Two, by 
R. S. Dix; ‘‘The Tenure of Land in England,”’ 
Part Two, by D. McG. Means; ‘“‘ The Knight of 








Some Recent 


- — —_— 
Publications. 





Title. 
A Brief History of the Empire State ; 
History of the United States (Vols. V. & VI.) . 
Earth and Man. ° ° ‘ : 
On the Blockade. . , 
Famous European Artists. 
Real Happenings. ° ‘ 
Warren’s New Physical Geography. 
James Edward Oglethorpe. R ° 
The Elements of Solid Geometry. . ; ‘ 
sae) aad His Letters and Memories of His 
Afe. . . ° ° ° ° . 


In Latinum ‘ ° e . ; 
A Digest of English and American Literature. 
A Boy’s Town. . ° ° » ° 
The Natural Speller and Word Book. 

The Satires of Juvenal. ‘ ° 

The Lion City of Africa. 
Our Government. 
Lessons in Language. 
Verses Along the Way. . 
Alfred the Great. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





As the holiday season approaches, and prepara- 
tions are being made for Christmas and New 
Year’s festivals, we desire to call special attention 
to the announcement of THE JoHN CHURCH Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, on the last page of the Jour- 
NAL, of new Christmas music specially prepared 
for 1800. Among these is a responsive exercise 
containing pretty new carols by well-known com- 
posers, which exercise may be used with or with- 
out the carols; price, 5 cents a single copy. Also 
a new and pleasing Children’s Cantata; price, 30 
cents a single copy. Also a superb Cantata for 
adults only, with admirable chorus music; price, 
50 cents a single copy; this cantata is entitled 
** Bethlehem,” and is an eminently suitable exer- 
cise for Christmas, though appropriate for any 
season of the year. Mary B. Brooks and George 
F. Root have prepared a beautiful service setting 
forth the principal events of the life of Christ 
while on earth, which contains appropriate verses, 
Scripture readings and expressive music in the 
form of solos, duets, and quartets; price, 20 cents 
a single copy. 

Remember to order at once as the Holiday 
Season is rapidly approaching, and some time will 
be required to prepare these exercises for presen- 
tation. 


IN REPLY to several queries of recent date as 
to where can be purchased books in foreign and 
ancient languages at reasonable prices, we take 
great pleasure in calling attention to the Boston 
Foreign Book Store of Carl Scua@nuor, 144 
Tremont street, Boston, who is one of the leading 
importers, publishers, and foreign booksellers of 
this country. 

He has the agency for the publications of Henry 
Holt & Co., Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., 
M. D. Berlitz & Co. of New York City, Dr. L. 
Sauveur’s worke, Boston, Hackette & Co, London, 
Eng., and many others. Mr. Scheuhof will be 
pleased to send catalogues to those making appli- 
cation for them. See his weekly card on third 
page of the JOURNAL, top of column, 


ON THE first page of the JOURNAL of this 
week will be found an important announcement by 
SILveR, BurpEttr & Co., publishers, Boston, 
New York and Chicago, of the ‘‘ Normal Course 
in Reading,’’ prepared by W. B. Powell, A. M., 
superintendent of schocls, Washington, D.C., and 
Emma J. Todd, training teacher in the public 
schools of Aurora, [ll]. This new series of school 
readers prepared by these eminent educators merit 
a carefal examination by teachers who appreciate 
the fact that more depends upon the correct teach- 
ing of elementary reading than upon any other 
branch in our public schools. 

We agree heartily with W. H. Hatch, super- 














THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 








Gymnastics. 
Address, for circulars and terms, the School 


Boston Normal School of Gymn 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System o/ 
‘Lhe system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


astics, 


a 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, AppLeton Srt., Boston. 








Authos. Publisher. Price. 
Hendrick C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y $ 75 
Adams Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Yy 4 00 
Guyot La) iio ‘. o 1 75 
Adams Lee and Shepard, Roston 1 50 
Bolton T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 5f 
Claflin “ oe * ¥ 30 
Brewer Cowperthwaite & Ch, Phila 1 50 
Bruce Dodd, Mead & Co, N. Y 75 
Hayward Macmillan & Co, N Y 75 

“ “ ‘Ty 3 50 
Riggs Albert & Scott, Chicago 
Welsh 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Howells Harper and Bros, N Y 

American Book Co. N Y 
Lindsay ” ve “ 8 
Allen D Lothrop Co, Boston 2 25 
Macy Ginn & Co, Boston 85 
Tarbell ” “ “ 50 
Blake Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 25 
Hughes + “ “ 1 00 
“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 











For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 








intendent of schools Moline, Ill., that this series of 
readers ‘‘ give the children something to think and 
read about.’’ 

The series consists of a Primer containing pre- 
liminary work in reading; a First Reader contain- 
ing first steps in reading; Second Reader con- 
taining progressive readings in nature; Third 
Reader, showing how to read with open eyes; 
Fourth Reader, describing the wonderful things 
around us; and the Fifth Reader, devoted to ad- 
vanced readings in Geography, History, Science 
and Literature. 

We learn that this admirable series has already 
been adopted for use in the public schools of 
Quincy, Fitchburg, Somerville, and New Bedford, 
Masg.; Portland and Waterville, Me. ; Dover, N. 
H.; Burlington, Vt.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Aurora, 
Elgin and Moline, IIl., ete. 

We are authorized to announce that copies of 
either or all these books will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of price named in the advertise- 
ment on the first page of the JOURNAL, and that 
correspondence is cordially invited. Address, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 4 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


ImPORTANT.—Wh iting New York City, 
mg Wy — Rey B® aed, 


save Baggage 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
wral Depot. - 


po! 

600 yy gy | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and = 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Ws dern Convenience 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

stages, and elevated railroads to all Sepots._ You 





SUBSCRIBERS, 


END US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to 
for the same, and we will send you postpaid 


Practical Hints for Teachers. 
Rousseau’s Emile. 


your orders at once. Address 


These are the books that have been recommended for the BooK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


ATTENTION !/ 


the JoURNAL OF EpvucarTION, with $2.50 to pa) 
either of the following books: 


By Geo. P. HowLAND. $1.00 


$ 80 


Compayre’s Elements of Psychology. By “ — i; $1.00 


Send in 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





NEW CONQUESTS 


FOR 


Tonic Sol-Fa. 


This new, simple, and educational method of 
learning to read music which is already in use in so 
many schools throughout the country, 


HAS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED BY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS at PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
AND DALLAS, TEXAS. 

The Tonic Sol Fa text books publishedby us are 
so plain and intelligible that ANY JHOOL- 
TEACHER who can sing, though unfamiliar with 
the science of music, 


Can Teach Sight-Reading by this System. 


Choir Leaders and Singing School Teachers find 
it of the greatest help in their work. Send for sam- 
Ee book and try it. It can be tested with the black- 
oard and a book for the teacher. 

For Chtidren, get 8CHOOL SERIKs and MANUAL 
(mailed for 37 cts.) For Adults, get Tonic SoL-FA 
Music READER (35 cents). 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
76 East Ninth 8t.,N.¥. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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can live better for less money at the Grand 
Gotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 








Educational Institutions. _ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses; 

repares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CRANDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. eS 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


[Vf 48s4cHuserts STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORC 
E. H. RussExt. Principal. 

TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
Oo. C. ‘hounps, Principal. _ 









































S™ts NORMAL SOHOOL, ciate, Mase. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


S438 NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 
S478 NORMAL equees, om, Mass. 

For Ladies only. address ihe 
Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 
S™TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, M485. 

For bo’ xes. 


th sexes 
For Catalogues address 
J. @. @uwxnoves, Principal. 
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the Round Table,’ by James Baldwin, Ph.D. ; 
** What Shall We Do with Our Children ?’’ Part 
Two, by Harriet Prescott Spofford; “ The Silver 
Bill,’ by Thomas H. Hamilton; ‘‘ Studies in 
Astronomy,’’ IJ., by Garrett P. Serviss; ‘*‘ How 
to See Southern Italy,’’ by J. P. Mahaffy; ‘‘ The 
Origin in Literature of Valgarisms,’’ by Prof. 
Edward A. Allen; ‘* Light-Houses and Other Aids 
to Navigation,’”’ by William Mooney; ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Greenland,’ by Chars M. Skinner; 
‘* Henrik Ibsen’s Greatest Work,'’ by H. H. Boy- 
esen; “Silk Industries in France,” by Albert de 
la Berge; “Home Building,’ I., by Byron D. 
Halstead, Sc.D. Woman’s Council Table: ‘‘A 
Plea for Hobby-Horses,’’ by Julia C. R. Dorr; 
“ Points of Law Which Women Should Under- 
stand,’’ by Lelia Robinson Sawtelle; ‘‘ Winter 
Fast.ions and Fancies,’’ by Mary S. Torrey; ‘A 
Ccdperative Experiment,’’ by Harriet Carter; 
** The Pro and Con of the Church Supper, Bazar, 
aod Fair’’; ‘‘ Competition between Men and 
Women in Business’’ (concluded), by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox; ‘‘ A Song of Reunion for Thankegiving 
Day,’’ by Flora Best Harris; ‘* How to Write a 
Letter,’”? by D. M. Morrell; ‘‘Some Tendencies 
of Higher Education,’’ by Anne H. Wharton. 


— The Magazine of Art for November has a 
striking frontispiece, a photogravure of the ship- 
wrecked sailors from the painting of Josef Israele. 


David Croal Thomson opens the text of the maga- 
zine with a biographical and critical paper on this 
famous Dutch painter. Kate Carter furnishes a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Love’s Rabicon,’’ charmingly 
illustrated by the late Alice Havers. The editor 
of the magezine discusses the pertinent question 
‘*Should there be a British Artists’ Room at the 
National Pcrtrait Gallery ?’’ and embodies in his 
paper, letters from the trustees among whom are 
Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Derby, Lord Gower, 
and others. Claude Phillips has an important 
paper on ‘‘ French Sculpture,’’ copiously iilus- 
trated. George Moore writes of Degas, the pain- 
ter of modern life, with illustrations; there is a 
full page portrait of Lady Harriet Clive from the 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; 8S. T. Prideaux 
has a valuable article on ‘‘Embroidered Book 
Covers,’’ with numerous illustrations from old 
books printed in the seventeenth century. ‘‘ The 
Chronicle of Art,’’ and the ‘‘ American Art 
Notes,’ are as usual interesting and valuable to 
students of art. This number ends the twelfth 
volume of this notable magazine and contains a 
very complete general index. Price. $3 50 per 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co., 104 and 106 Fourth Ave. 


— Our Day for October has articles on ‘‘ Sunday 
Observance at the World's Fair,’’ by Rev. W. F. 
Crafts; on ‘‘ Marriage Reform in India,’’ by a 


writer in the London Times, in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘Is Henry George a Safe Leader?” by Prof. 
E. W. Bemis; and on the ‘‘ New Combinations of 
Temperance Forces,’’ by Rev. Joseph Cook; also 
from the same, Boston Monday Lectures, fifteenth 
year, Season «f 1890; topics: ‘‘ Recent Reverses 
of Mormonism,’’ ‘‘ Treasonable Mormon Oatbe,”’’ 
“ Physical Resources of Utah,’’ ‘ Disfranchise- 
ment of Polygamistr, (Consiitutiona),) etc. Book 
Notices on Martyn’s ‘* Life cf Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and Martin’s ‘‘ Human Bodys.’’ ‘“ Vital Points 
of Expert Opinion’’; ‘‘ Topics’’; Miss Willard 
on ‘‘A White Life for Two’’; Professor James 
on “A College Education for Basiness Men’? ; 
and President White on “ Manicipal Reform.” 
Questions for Specialists, and Editorial Notee 
complete an interesting number. Boston: Oar 
Day Publishing Co. 


—The Ameiican Naturalist for September comes 
late to hand. It contains scientific articles on “ A 


Means of Preserving the Purity and Establishing 
a Career for the American Bison of the Foture,’’ 
by Robert C. Auld; on the “ Origin of the Plane- 
Trees,’’ by Lester F. Ward; on the *‘ Record of 
American Zcélogy,”’ by J. S. Kingsley; on the 
‘**Newlv-Discovered Glacial Phenomena in the 
Beaver Valley,’’ by P. Max Foshay and R. R. Rice ; 
on ‘‘ The Distribution of Plante,’ by V. M. Spauld- 
ing; also an editorial on the Indianapolis meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and the usual very valuable gen- 
eral notes on “Geography and Travels,’’ on ‘‘Geol- 
ogy and Petrography,’’ on ‘‘ Microscopy and Ento- 
mology.’’ Reports are given of the proceedings of 
scientific societies and also the recent scientific 
news. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 45 cente. 
Philadelphia: Ferris Brothers. 


—Frank Stockton’s new novel, ‘‘ The House of 
Martha,”’ a story told in that dryly humorons style 


which defies analysis, opens in The Ailantic for 
November, and is one of the magazine’s attrac- 
tions for 1891. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Our Day, for October; terms, $2,50 a year. 
ton: 28 Beacon 8t. 

The American Naturalist, for September; terms, 
$1 00a zou. Philade)ph:a: Ferris Bros. 

The Magazine of Art, for November; terms, $3 50 
a year; New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

he New Moon, for October; terms, $1.00. a year. 

Lowell, Mass : New Moon Pub. Co. 

Queries, for October; terms, $100 ayear. Buffalo, 
N The Wenbourne Sumner Co. 

Wide Awake, for November; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Arena, for November; terms, $5.00 a year 
Buston: The Arena Pub. Co. 


Bo.- 


J 
Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &ce. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOER, 


Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poets. 12mo, cloth. #1 50. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Franca By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. £1.00. 
Sample pages on application. Fuil catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 
Publishers and Importers of French "Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 


With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams 
12mo. 90 cents. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, &CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


‘. DRAWING BOOKS, 
raphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIE COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
New YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


Literal Translation .25 Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
Bible, by RoBERT YounG, LL D., author of the great 
“Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” differs from 
all other versions, and is an important translation 
Many infidel arguments against some of the leading 
doctrines of the Bible are at once answered, simply 
by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases. 

Octavo, cloth. Price, $4.00, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broseway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Andersen’s HXistories and Hist’! Readers. 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physicleogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Loyd’s Literature for Liule Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 


Sheppard’s Science. 
THE EMPIRE: ‘cvne'sasater,ct Mpa 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25, 


“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete paren adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its papagpegne of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and supe of the very be+rt.and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent qaality.”—Jour. of Education. 

For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By HigkaM OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


Address 





























N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Rand, McNally & Co.'s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in ihe field with 1890 Consus Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. atest railroad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statisgics, Gazetteer, 
ete, 89,827 lines of Index, describi#® 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Siguers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, together with history of each Presidential Cam- 





aign. iis at Sight; beginners averaging 
jo * 8 pe 72 -.% Popular price, $3.75. A 1 terms and 
exclusive territory to good workers, Outfit, including 


for $2.00. 


“0 » Atlas, sent prepaid 4 
complete Atias prep 323 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ ity 


RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 











00 A MONTH can be 
75.= to $2 50.— made working for us. 
‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
re i a nan fy etancee i torus nnd ghee 
a ° . 

Sr. bry NSON 4& CO., £600 Main St., Richmond, Va. 














| Geachers’ A mencies. 
NEW YORK PRINCIPALSHIPS Sigener' ducing the past sevew yenrs. 


dams, Alexander, Altona, Amenia Sem, Am. |cinnatus Ac. [2], Clayville, Coevmans, Collins Centre 
sterdam Ac, Andes [2], Andover, Apulia, Auburn| [3], Colton, Constableville, Cooper's Plains [2], 
L2. $1200 and $2000]. Ausable Forks. Crown Point. 

Raldwinsville (2), Batavia (Inst. for Blind], Bay-| DuRuyter, Dolgeville (2), Dresden, Deposit, Dun- 
ville, Belfast, Brasher Falls, Brookfield dee, Dunkirk. 

Cambridge. Canandaigua, (Union School §1700,| East Bloomfleld, Fast Springfield Ac [4], Fast 
Academy, $2000], Canastota, Canoga (2) Cape Vin | Syracuse. Easton, Elizabethtown, E!mira (3). Kimont. 
cent, Castile, Cayuga, Champlain, Chatham, Che- Fairfield Sem , Fair Haven, Farmingdale, Fayette- 
napgo Forks, Chester, Chittenango (2), Cicero. Cin. | ville ,2], Friendship 4c 

The list will be continued during the two following weeks. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicace. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
to correspond with 


Teachers Not Located *3%"." 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, Elmhurst, Illinois. 





Or seeking | at ~ aaa are invited 





PRECEPTRESS WANTED 
For Fouthern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. Salary, $800 and home. 
Work begins about Jan. ist. Teaches wanted for all grades of work. 


: THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 











éW Kngland bureau of Kducation. 

Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 

In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 


Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 
Lynn, Mass., Augu:t 26th, 1890. 








Dr, Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 

Very truly, Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 

WessTER, Mass., Sept. 8, 1&90. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 SOMERSET STREET, BosTon. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


Teachers wanted at ence for good positions, 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Send to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
62 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK CIT}. 


the year. 
Apply to 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE | 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR REGISTRATION, 
BEST FACILITIRS, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
sesssssesee LARGE BUSINES 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing co 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. BHUYSSOON (late R. E. AVERY) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, NRW YORK. 





NO FE 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency | 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yor 








WANTED, 
A Governess, in a first class New England family, to 
ipstruet a young lady, partially blind. Thorough 
Englisb scholarship, music, and the best social cult- 
ure required. An attractive home. fine private Ii- 
brary. and city conveniences, with a fair salary 
offered. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


ar ae te BRR Pacts set Bi 
National Teachers’ Bureau, -; WANTED, 
100 BinLe House, In a first class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 


strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. _ experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
TEACHERS 





age), who Is 4 member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 
immediately to 








Desiring to sccure Srepciane situations should ble position, by ich Me ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau 0 on, 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 8 Somerset Boston. 
WANTED, 





Imported Photographs In a first class (New Eng.) Private School, a college 

graduate of some experience In teaching, who wishes 
from Europe,to illustrate 5) teach enough to pay all expenses for board, etc, 
Arch@ology, History, ang a small salary, and to study the balance of his 
Architecture, and Art. time. Apply at once to 




















E will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
N. E. PUB, CO., 3 Somersetst., 


8 ial attention given HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
to ishing schools. | N. E. Bureau of Education, 
For further information 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
address UMBARD ee Reed eetieal 
© Senta St., : HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
AND aki w. 
HERMERHORE & CO. 
SCHOOL fey EAST {4th ST., 
SUPPLIES. aw YORK, 
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JUST ISSUED. 


HARPER’S SIXTH READER. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, 


This book, the last of Harper’s Series of Readers, is de- 


signed to be used either alternately with 
as a sequel to it. 


are from the works of about eighty of tl 
authors. 


pupil a good notion of the extent, variety 


ish literature. Since the gradation of these two books is nearly 
the same, either may be used to supplement the other. 


The suggestions for additional reading 
notes at the end of the book will prove 
connection with the selections found in 
as. a good introduction to the study of A 
Literature, 


Single copies of these or any of the publications of the AMERICAN Book Company, for the use of teachers or school officers 
or for examination with a view to introduction will be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Whereas the lessons in the Fifth Reader are 
taken only from American authors, the selections in the Sixth 


The articles included in this volume have been cho- 
sen and arranged with great care, and their study will give the 


JOURNAL OF 


Harper’s Readers Complete. 


HARPER 


Ph. D. 


the Fifth Reader, or 
1e foremost of British 


, and richness of Brit- 


| TREASURES FOR TEACHERS. 


For SCHOOL Music TEACHERs: 


SONG MANUAL, | °° sh. ic 3. | 


Complete Course in { Per doz. $3 $4.20 $4 x9 | 


HO"! 


'S NEW READERS. 


Music Reading. , mE 
AN ENTIRELY NEW, CAREFULLY-GRADED, AND UNITED VOICES, } so cs. ey | 
RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED SERIES. Song Collection. js 
‘ For HieH 8 ’ 
First Reader, 144 pages, cloth, . . 24 ets. CHOOLS 
36 cts.|Song Greeting, Xood%oon win vese at ei? 
Second Reader, 208 pages, cloth, . . cts. | Song J. A good book, with best of mus 
Third Reader, 316 pages, cloth, 48 cts. For PIANO TEACHERS AND THEIR Puris 
’ 2 60 ets./¥ Players’ Popular Coll’n. 51 pi . 
Fourth Reader. 430 pages, ot Teues Fuettrs, Cemeses. Cole. tt pines, | 
Fifth Reader, Sito pages, cloth, 90 cts. Pepuing Snes Collection. = proces. 2% 
neers. pieces. | 2 
ges. cloth 90 cts. Che val I Pianist. 42 pi 
Sixth Reader, 504 pages _— aa Plano Claaia-" Vol. 1 a2 pieces, ee 
Following’ are some of the special features o arper's | Plano © > : 31 pieces. 2 
New Readers : Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 Duets. | == 
They are reading books, and contain a large amount of | Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Oper.s. | <5 


and the biographical 
of great value, and in 
the books, will serve 
merican and English 


tary books being 


tions are fresh, en 


illustrations are graded, and possess real educational value. 


CINCINNATI. 


reading matter ; they provide a full course, no supplemen- 


learned in connection with the reading lessons ; the selec- 


Each, $1.00. 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of our OCTAVO 
MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred and Secular Selec. 
tions. Glees, Quartets, Anthems, &c., &. Price 
generally not more than 7 to 8 cts. per copy, and 
a few dimes buy enough for a society or choir 
Send for Lists. ‘ 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


READY FOR XMAS. 


A New Cantata for Christmas Time. 


necessary ; the use of the dictionary is 


tertaining, and are of literary merit ; the 








CHIICAGO. 





Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING, 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Library. 


MacCoun’s Historical Publications. 


Welsh’s Grammars. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Choice New Text-books and _ Helps for | 


and College Work. 
Jllustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 





} H . By the Marquis DE 
Prehistoric America. Nataicnac! “trans 
lated by N. D’ANVERS Edited. with Noter, by 
W.H. Datu Large 8vo, with 219 Lilustrations. 

New, popular edition, $2 25 

CHIEF CONTENTS: Man and the Mastodoa — The 
Kjokkenmd !dings and Cave Relics—Mound Builder; 
—Pottery—Weapons and Ornaments of the Mound 
Builders — Cliff Dwellers and Inhabitants of the! 
Pueblos —People of Central America—Central Ameri- 
can Ruins— Peru—Karly Races —Origiu of the Ameri- 
ec°n Aborigines, etc., etc. 

* The best book on this subject that h»s yet beeu pub 
lished, . a8 a record of facta, itis unuecuallv fall, and | 
is the first comprehensive work in which, discarding 
all the old and worn-out postruma about the existence 
on this continent of an extinct civilization,we are brought 


face to face with conclusions that are based upon a care- 
ful comparison of architectural and other prehistoric re 
mains with the orta and industries, the manners and cua- 


toma of ‘the only people, except the whites, who so far 
a: we know, have ever te'd, the regions in which these 
remains are found.”— Naticn. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


‘The Unwritten Constitution of the United 


S: A Philosophical Enquiry intothe Fu - 
damenta!s of American Constitutional Law. By | 
CHRISTOPHER G. TIEDMAN, A.M., LL B., Profes-| 
of Law in Univ. of Missouri. i2mo, cloth, $1.00, 


The Tariff History of the United States, 


1789-8888. By Prof. F.W Tavssia Compris 
iug the material contained in “Protection to Young | 
Industries” and ** History of the Present Tariff,”’ | 
together with the Revisions and additions needed | 
to complete the narrative. 3d edition. 12mo0. $1.25. 
“ Discusses with singular clearness the different 
changes in the tariff from the very beginning of our) 
national existence down to the last one, made by the | 
Commission of 1883. Is is a volume that relieves the | 
study of much of ita complexity and difficulty, which 
frightens so many away, by confining consideration to 
afew salient features in each change and to the few 
articles about which, like the wool clausesiathe Mills, 
tariff, the controversy settles.”— Waterbury American 


New York, London, and all Dealers. 





WE SPEAK BOLDLY ! 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 





is 


Barnes’ Steel Pens 


the Best School Ink. 








are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 








If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,.. 


. 175 Broadway, New York. 





AGREAT 
REMIUM 


OFFER! | 

Send us one NEW subscription to the| 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTion with $250 to 
pay for the same, and 25cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New, 
York Question Book, arranged and 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of New York. Bound in cloth, 461 pages ; 
price, $2.00. 


This volome contains 10,000 Questions 
which have been used by the Department of Pablic 
Instruction, State of New York, arranged by sub- 
jects, with Answers so far as given. 

You may never have another opportunity of 
securing a Question Book of such sterling value at 
so slight a cost. 

Send us your orders at once. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 








RUSKIN, 18mo. | 


Ruskin’s Beauties. 
The True and Beautiful (2 vols.) | — 
Precious Thoughts, . , ex, cl., $4, 
Pearls for Young Ladies, . 


Ruskin’s Popular Volumes. | 


Crown of Wild Olive, . . = ) 





| } calf, $8. 





Sesame and Lilies, =. | 4'v- in box, 
Queen of the Air, . . } calf, $8. 
Ethics of the Dust} . . J 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Just ISSUED!!! 


A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


Anthems for Choirs 














Octavo Shape. Mailed on request. | 





THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth St.. N. Y, 51 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 








3 Somerset St., Boston. 


100 SONGS for ? © vent stamp. Sous 6 Torn Gaem, 9 


NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. | 


nearly every branch of School 


“FROST QUEEN ..;, 
SANTA CLAUS.” 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. 


Comprising pleasing Songs, Dialogues, and Recitati 
Lively, simple, and high! entertaining. _ 

One of the Best of its kind. ill be thoroughly 
appreciated and heartily enjoyed by all. May be easily 
and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday School 


Price, 30 cents by mail. 


The Child of Bethlehem. 
A NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


By the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY, 


Which will de gladly welcomed by all desiring to cele 
brate the Festival of the Advent with devotional! exer 
cilses. pages of cee Selections arranged for 
—— gag Readings, with new Songs composed for this 
work. Headily rehearsed and sure to please. 


$4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail, 


Christmas Chimes. 


For Little Voices. A Primary Kindergarten Service. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail, 


Christmas Annual No. 21, 


Published this season, contains a variety of bright cheery, 
original Carols, by the most successful composers. ‘ 


4 cents each; $3.00 per 100. 




















4 Aas a 
15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 
FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 





A full Catalogue of popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas 
Music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth S8t., N. ¥. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 


Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
thoroughly practical normal training in 


Form Studv and Drawing. 
The method of instruction is that of 


Home Study and Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 
of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fircu of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
1889 devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 
Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


addressing 
PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street. Boston. 


THE 1890--91 EDITION 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography. 


iS NOW READY. 
Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 














The News of the Year is the special added feature of this new edition. It contains 
all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE S1ouX RESERVA: 
TION (with maps); THE New SrarTes (with maps) ; THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA (with map) , and many other topics, cov- 
pe | Rg: aa range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 


Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 


Write for introduction rates. 


News of the Year is also peltiahet in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 
ress 


Ad 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





OBMAL CLASSES in Woodwork, (both ME 
N Sloyd and Russian methods) and Paper work, Ina WANTED IMM we A to 
teaoh English Literature and Bistory, Salary $600 
Apply HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 


will be started the first week in N 
North Bennet Street Industrial — noe 


Application sh 
street, | ne be made at 39 North Bennet 
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